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Si\rE the late .1 F M'l.niiuui tii-st jionifiil nut ^lo 
iin])()i-t;i*ice nf Totciiii'^in I'm- th? eui'lvrfiintnry nf Mieietv, 
v.B'ious writers liuvo trcutcl nf the .siilijcet iiiul inlileil^n 
his miiteriiils, lint flo oiio, [ tielievo, has tuitil tn cnlleit 
iiivl classify all the in.uii facts, sn far ns tlicy arc*t 
|iro.s#ut liuown. Acconlin^ly, w^ien tlw Ivlitors of the 
itetv edition of the Enfyrhi^iinlia Untnaaica dnl nio the 

•iaiuour of askiiio me twvrito the article Toteinisni, I had 

^ • 

to ilo the wgrk of collection and classification for my- 
self, with very little lielp from my predecessors. The 
materials grew under my Itand it hecamc clear that 
only a selection of tliem conld bo given within the 
limits of an Fucycltincclia article. I t-enture, however, 
to put forth my full collocrfoii of facts hearing on savage 
'I’otemism, in the hope that it may help to lighten tlie 
labours of those who are working in the same field. 
On tlie question of the traces of Totomism among the 
civilised races'* of antiquity, I have collected a certain 
amount of evidence, hut it is still too fragmentary for 
jiuhlication. I hojic at a future time to examine the 
evidence fully. 

1 regret that Mr Andrew Lang’s Myth. RItunI, unit 
Ri'IniiiiH did not reaeli me till after my little work was' 
passeil for tlic press. A eoinprehensive woi k on Tattooing, 
liy Mr \V. .loest, is just announced hy Mes.sr.« Aslie^aial 
< 'o. of lierlin. 
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TOTEMISM, 


A TOTEM is a class of material objects wUich a savage re- 
gards with^uperstitious respect, bel'eving that there exists 
between him and every member of the class an intimate 
and altogether special ‘relation. The name is derived 
from an Ojibway ^Chippeway) word totem, the correct 
spelling of which is somewhat uncertain. It was first 
introduced into literature, so far as api>ears, by J. Long, 
an Indian inter[irBter ftf last century, who spelt it tutam.'^ 
The form toodnini is given bf the Lev. Peter .Tones, him- 
self an Ojibway;- dodnim by Warren'"' and (as an alterna- 
tive pronunciation to totem) by ilorgan;'’ and odod-na by 
Francis Assikinack, an Ottawa Indian.^ According to the 
abbe Thavenet ’’ the word is [.roperly oo-, in the sen.^e of 
“family or tribe,” posse.s!iive ot'-m, and with the personal 
pronoun nind otfui “my tribe,” lit otmi “thy tribe.” In 


^ yoyu'je^ anil Tt aids cf an Imluin London. 

1791, 

- Iltsfnn/ nf thd 0/thir ty fiuJi.iiif, London, ISnl, ]>. Id's. 

^ of the Ojil-wav'-,*’ in ('••lli-'f.'ins "t t}f‘ JL /t 

I/tdfnnral Sii'idu, vol. v. I'St I’.iiil. Mini., j'. 31. * 

■* Ant ir/if Suci'fy, ]>. lh.'> 

^ St'e Ac'oli'iioi, -7th Sr-jit ]\ ^"l. 

In J. A. ('uo.js; 1^,1, 'III.' (h I.t Li.i'iiir Ahi'.ii'iiiuii' 

. ]> 31J. Th.'XwiM't ad.Miit-' th.it tlio Indi.tn-' U'l* "/> in tliH 
o! " nunk ' (liiiiit-'d a])p;iieiitlv tft a Ijinily inarkJ, hut ai,=rui > ti;.u thf 
i\oi«l iTui't lutiiu lannly or tribe. • • 
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English the spelling totem (Keating, James, Schoofcraft,' 
»tc.) has become established by custom. The connexion 
between a man and his totejai is mutually beneficent; the 
totem protects the man, and the^man shows his respect 
f^r the totem in various ways, by not killing it if it be 
an animal, and dbt cuttiTig or gathering it if it 1* a plant. 
^3 di.stinguished from a fetich, a totem is never a]i*iso- 
lated individual, but always a class of objects, generally 
^►species of anj^ials or of plants, more rarely a class of 
inanimate natural objects, very rarely a class mi arliticial 
objects. 

Considered in relation to menf totems are of at least 
three kinds : — (I) the clan toftm, comgion^o a whole clan, 
and passing by inheritance from generation to generation ; 
(2) the sex totem, con*nion either to all the males or to all 
the females of S tribe, to the exclusion in either case of 
the other sex ; (3) the iiidw’idual totem, belonging to a 
single individual and not passing to his descendants. 
Other kinds of totems exist and will be noticed, but they 
may perhaps be regarded as varieties of the elan totem. 
The latter is by far the most iiiqiortant of all ; and where 
we speak of totems or totemi.sm without qualiheation, the 
reference is always to the clan totem. 

J/c- Cl'in Toti-ni. — The elan totem is reverenced by a 
body of men and women who call themselves by the name 
of the totem, believe themselves to be of one blood, de- 
seSndantiof a common ancestor, and are bound together 
by common obligations to each other and by a common 

* K.r}iitJt(lnii it, Ihtttca Ltfke, New York, 1S34, p. 14tj, kv, I’etitot 
-speUs it t'liJf'ia 111 ih'i lit-ne- Ittinljif, p. 40: I'Ut lie 

writes vtCiHume lu hiS TiadiUuiis Jndiennes du Ccyutda XuiJ-ovc-d, 

p. 44t). - - 
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faith iifthe totem. Totemi«rais thu.s both areligiou.s ami 
a .social system. In its religious aspect it consists^of the 
relations of mutual re.spect and protection between a man 
and his totem ; in it.s .soSal aspect it consists of the rela- 
tions of the clansmen to eaeli other and to men of othel* 

m * 

clans. In" the later history of totemlsin tliesc two sides, 
the religious and the^social, tend to part company ; the 
social .system sometimes survives the religious ; and, on 
the other hand, religion .sometimes bears traces of totemi.'-m 
in countrie."? where the social .system based on totemisiu 
has disappeared. How ii^ the origin of totemlsm these 
two sides were related to*each other it is, in our ignorani/e 
of that origin, impo^ible to .say with certainty. But on 
the whole the evidence point.s stron^lj to the conclusion 
that the two sides were originally inseparable : that, in 
other words, the farthei»we go back, the more we .should 
find that the clansmau regaixls himself and his totem as 
beings of the same species, and the les.s he distinguishes 
between conduct towards his totem and towards his fellow- 
clansmen. For the sake of exposition, however, it is con- 
venient to se[iarate the two. IVe begin with the reli- 
gious side. 

Totenitsm (IS a R'h'jUjv, hr thr Ri/hiihit ,i .M.tii 

oiiil /(B Thfciii . — The luember.s of a totem clan call theni- 
■sclves by the name of their totem, and commonly believe 
thein.selvcs to be aetually de'ceneled from it. 

• 

Tliu^ till* Tintli' dan nt’ tli<* uit tl< 'st-i-ji.l. <1 f’i*m a fat 

tuitlf, burl' li'-'l by tin* \\« iirbt "C it-s ''lidl in w.tlkiiii:, ‘.nn- 

trivnl b\';j:itMt »'X*-rnoiis t'» it *.j!. .ui-l tlirifirtM L'uulii.tllv 

ili.v. lop. il into a Tiiaiid The lioar ami Wolf c bins of tin 




ISSo, i>. 


>'l iij fhc Jt' 


if /•/.^Wa'lilllL'tm; 
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arc descended from bears and w^ves respectively.^ Tb*? Cray- 
Fish clau of the Choctaws were originally cray tish and lived 
undergraund, coming up occasionally through the mud to the 
surface. Once a party of Choefaws smoked them out, and, treat- 
ing them kiudly, taught them the Ch#5taw language, taught them 
to walk on two legs, made them cut otf their toe nails and pluck 
file hair from thfir bodie^ after which they adopted them into 
the tribe. But the rest of their kindred, the ctay fi^i, are still 
*^!iving underground.- The Carp clan of the Outaouaks ape de- 
scended from the“eggs of a carp whiclrhad been deposited by 
the fish on the banks of a stream iiiul warmed by the sun.^ The 
Ujibways are d^cencled from a dog.^ The Crane clan of th© 
Ojibways are descended «from a pair of cranes, wh^h aKer long 
wanderings settled on the rapids at the outlet of Lake Superior, 
where they were transformed by th^ great .spirit into a man and 
Avoman.® The Black Shoulder clan Buffalo clan) of the Omahas 
were originally buffaloes and dwrft under tlie sirface of the water.® 
The Osagos are <lescended from a male snSl and a female beaver. 
T)ie snail burst his sh|ll^developed arms, feet, and legs, and became 
a fine tali man; uftenvards he married the beaver maid.^ The 
clans of the low^s are descended from the animals from wdiich 
they take tli^-ir names, namely, eaglf, pigeon, wolf, bear, elk, 
beaver, buffalo, an*l snake.® Tlie iMo<pu3 say that long ngo the 
Cleat Mother brought from the wo'-t nine clans in the form of 
deer, sand, water, bear", hares, tobacco-plants, and reed-grass. 
She planted them on the .spots where their villages now stand and 
tiansforuied tlnuninto men, who built the present pneblo^;, andfumi 
whom the present clans are descemle*!.'^ 'J'he Californian Indians, 


^ Timotliy Dwiijht, Travels in Xtic-Ea'jladd and Xeic-York 
^London, 1&23), iv. }>. 184. 

- Catlin, Xi‘i(h Auiericu7i TniU<nis, ii. p. 12S. 

® Lettres et Cunrust-'t, Pans, 1781, v{. p. 171. 

^ A. IMacktnzie, Voifffies throvifh th^i Cuntinent uf Xurth America, 
p. rxviu; Baiicintt, Xiftiie Jiaces »/ the Pmitic Hates, i. 118. So 
AMtli the Kaiuagnmts, Dali, Ah'ska and ds R‘-s>ni,ces, p. 404 sq. 
!Mor^ui, Anc, Snc., p. ISO. 

® Third Ann Erp. at Bur. of Eihanl,, War-liinuton, 1SS4, 

220, 281. Auotljer Bnflalo clan among the Omaliaa has a hiiuilar 
legend ['h., ]i. 288 . 

' S^imlciaft, Th>' Aiin'iicaa Tnihant. ]». Of* .sy. ; Ltwis and Clarke, 
Ti a i t'ld t'l t/i' S-urce id the 8vo, Lond'Ci, l81o, i. 

]i. 12. ® Schooh’iaft, liidinn Tidn's, iii 26S sq, 

Schooh iTlft, Innl Tn., iv. 86. With the Great Mother Mr 
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in wlios^nythology the coyote oi^raim-wolf is a leading personage, 
are descended from coyotes. At first they walked on all fours; 
then they began to have some members of the human l)(#ly, one • 
finger, one toe, one eye, &e., theu*t\vo fingers, t^^o toes, kc., and 
so on till the}' became ])erftet human beings. Tlie loss of their 
tails, whiedi they still deploie, was produce<l by the habit of sitting 
upright.^ The Lenape or Delawares ^vere des^-nde<l from thei? 
tot^i, animals, tlie wolf, the turtle, and the turkey; but they • 
gave«i»rL‘oedeiiee to the Turtle elan, be<-iiu:'e it ua^^ cI.-m einh-d. not^ 
fiom a common turtle. from the great oiiginal toitoise wlii. h 
bears the world on its baek and was the first of li\ iug Inungs.- Tlie 
Haidas of Queen Cbai lotto Islands believe long ago tlff^*^^ 

raven, \flio i%tlie chief tiguie in the mytindogy of the north-west 
coast of America, took a coekle from the beach and inaiiied it, the 
cockle gave bath to a female^hild whom the raven t'^’k to wife, 
and fiom their union the Indians w<-re pioduced ^ Tlie Kutihiu ^ 
trace the oiigiu o?%tledr clans toMhe time 'alien all beasts, bird**, 
and iish wore people; tne beasts were one elan, the birds anotlnu, 
and the fish another.* The Arawaks iiMa^iana assert that then 
clans aie d-'sci-nde I Irom tlie eponymous aium.d, bird, or I'binr.® 

Some ot the aboi-giual tubes of P.-ru unit tli^ lin’a nee wtre 
ilesceiided fiom f.igb s, otlfers fiom condors.'^ Some of the clans 

- • 

Morzau I'ornpares tlie fein.ile deity \\or-.liii>pe.l l.v the Sh.awnecs uiiik-r 
the title Ot "Our itraieliiiotiii.r ” (.1/'C. . j, 171"U/,u 

^ hof'li raft, r;/i. at . i\. ■2‘24 .v/ , < f v. *217 ; Po'^t ana in A. 
PobiiisMii’s fj'/e in Cii'.f", nm, p. Mr Steuhen Towels, peiliaps 

the b-jst Inuiz uUhoritv on the (*,dif<>iiiiau Indians, tinds no toTeii.s 
aiiionz tlu'tii \ Ti't"'6 <‘f <.‘‘ihuni. k, ]>. .ok s-ce, li^iwever, pp. 147. 

lOO ot his c\o]k tor some traMs ..t totemism 

- Briiiton, T!'-' o---/ (imf L‘ /■/)//>. i' HO. 

(I'.Wniiii'iil >‘i///*. ?/ <•/ < '.1,111 f,i, f- p. 

140b S'/, ; F. Poole, ji I'jo ; Jes.-/,od dtii 

October 1SS4. p. 700 Anioiiz the n< izl.houi n.z Tldiiik. ts tie- laM-n 
(JrshP Is ratluT a creator than an aie ‘.'toi hi'*- Holm! i-ij, " Eihno- 
crvaplnx'he ^kl/7'Ul neber 'bf Voelku ik'. ru-'U' iu u An.uika,” in 
A't" >be. SV. F. iuw'.r TT'Kinztois, iv 'Is.'n p. "'.‘'2 .<■'/ ; Paer aii'l 
III Inierscn. /j-///-, zur Kt ni'tn. //».s /•//••<. /*. << /"’<, i. ]•. lo4. ^owith 
the in North-West Anieii.-i; it iiiuiie ir< a and wiCu.n nut^.f 

two '.tn ks ''Paer and Helim isj-n. oy-. e,/ . i I* { . In Thhn^et nutlm- 
ln.fy the am e-,tor ot the \Volt elan U ^aid ue\« i t*) aj-pe.ir in v oil foiiu 
(Holniberz. o/-. cit., 20‘>). 

* Pdl. Aht^hn. p. 107. ^ ^ 

Tni Tliurn, Annniif th-' liiihnn<t t-f p. l^sfi • 

^ Uar<ila-.s.) ih* la Veza, Il«ynl >-/ tin Inrns;^ pt. i. 

bk. 1. eh^. 0, IS. 
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of western Australia are ilescend^^ from fliicks swan'j, aw’d other 
water fowlA Tlic Oeawe- gal tribe in Xew South "Wales believe 
that eai^li man is akin to his totem in an iinexplained way.^ The 
Santals in Bf'ii,:,^al, oim of winfoe totems is the wild goose, trace 
their origin to the eggs of a \Mld g^ose.^ In Senegambia each 
family or clan is descended from an animal (hippopotamus, croco- 
Cih*. scorpion, with whjch it counts kirnlred.'* The inhabitants 
of Funafuti or Ellice Island in the South Pacific beheVe that the 
^place was first inhabited by the porcupine fish, wlio«e offs^tring 
hec.ime men and women.® The Kalangf who have elaims to be 
considered tiie aboiigines of Java, are ilesccnded from a jiriiice^s 
"^id a chief wlio^iad been traiisfoimed into a deg.® Some of tlie 
inhabitants of the island'^ Ambon, LTiase, Keisar (yaki<irh and 
\\ etar, and the Aarii and Babar archipelagoes, are descendeil from 
trees, pigs, eeU, crocodiles, sharks, serpents, dogs, turtles, kcJ 
Somewhat different are the myths fn vhich a human ancestress 
is said to have given hirth to«an animal of ^he totem species. 
Thus the Snake clan among the Mo«|uis Arizona are doscemled 
from a woman vho gave birth to snake>.® The Bakalai in western 
eijiiatnrial Africa believe that their women once gave birth to the 
totem animals; ofto woman brought forth a calf, otliers a crocodile, 
hippopotamus, monkey, boa, an<l uild fig.^ In Samoa the prawn 
or Cray fish was the totem of <^ne clan, because an infant of the 
dan hail bci n changed at birth into a number of prawns or cray- 
fish.^'* In some myths tl»e actual dcM-cnt from the totem seems to 
have been rationalized away. Thus the Rod Maize dan among the 
Oniahas say that the first man of tin- dan cmcigcd from the water 
with an ear of red maiz** in his hand.^^ A subedan of the Omahas 


^ Sir George Orev, I'no/hi/Irir)/ of th- Ihalect^ of i^imth-Wtsicm 
AosfraUn, pp. 29, (il, 63, 66, 7i. 

■’ Fison and Howitt, Kfinuluroi aiuJ Konini^ p. 2S0. 

® Dalton, De^rnpHt'o Ethnology of Bengal^ p. 209 ; Quart. 

R-n\, July 1SS6, p. 76. 

Rowe d' Ethnogmphie, iii. p. 396, v. p, 81. 

® Turner, 1,. 231. 

® Rattles. Ihstnry o f Jam, ed. 1817, i. p. 329. 

^ J. G. Rie<lel, Do shtik- en krnpshoy'ige Rossm tmsr.hen Seiches 
c/i Pnpud (The Hague, 1886), pp. 32, 253, 334, 414, 432. 

^ Bourke, Snake Donee of the Moqnis o f A rizona, p. 177. 

® Du Chaillu, Explorations nud Adrontnres in Equntnrinl Africa, 
p 308.* ^“Turner, op cd., p. 77. 

' E. Jame=:, Ecprdlf ion from Pitt<hvrtih (o the Rocky Mountains, 
London, 1823, ii. p. sq.\ Third A««. Rop. of Bar. of Ethnol., 
p. 231. 
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say th*t the reason v.hy they not eat hiiffalo tongues and heads 
is that one of their ehief men, while praying to the sun, once saw 
the ghost of a buffalo, visible from the Hank up, rising^ out of a • 
spring.^ Two clans of we''teni Australia, who are named after a 
small species of opossum «^id a little fish, think that they lUe so 
called because they used to live chiefly on these creatures.- Some 
families in the islands Leii, Moa, ami Lakor r^verem-e tlie shai^, 
and refuse to eat ith flesh, because a shark om-e htlped one of their • 
ancestors at sea.^ The Aiuos of Japan sav that their Inst ancestij% 
was suckled by a bear, c^tl that is why they are so hairy,'* 

Believing himself to be descended from, and theref ore 
akin t^i, his totem, the savage naturally trea'^s it with 
If it is an animal lie will not, as a rule, kill nor eat it. In 

the !Mouut Gambler trib« (South Australia) “a man does 

♦ 

not kill or use^s food any the animals of the same sub- • 
division with himsSf, excejitin.n when hunger compels: and 
then they express sorrow for havi^g^to eat their v'nuiuii'j 
(friends) or tmnaninHi (their fledi). When using the last 
word they touch their breasts, to indicate the close relati<'n- 
ship, meaning almost a part of them.selves. To illustrate : 

— One day one of the blacks killed a crow. Three or four 
day.s afterwards a Boortwa (crow) named Larry died. 

He had been ailing for some day.s, but the killing of his 
ti'infjciivi hastened his death."-’ Here the identification of 
the man with his totem is carried very far ; it is cf the 
same fle.sh with him, and to injure any one of the species 
is [ihysically to injure the man who.se totem it is. Mr 
Taplin was reproached by some of the Xarrinyeri (South 
Australia) for shooting a wild dog ; ho had thereby luirt 
their nijnifyr (totem).’’ The tribes about the GiTlf of Car- 

* ThinJ Tit-pmf, p. 231. - (iri-y, 4, S*.'. ^ 

^ Ru'ilel, <•}). f'if., p. 37'> ^ 

* Ih'i’fii'i, Xn7n'. vli. p. ^ 

® Sft^wnrt in Ki’'Ori nml How'itt, Ktimihirn^ind Kurnni, p. Rip. 

® y'lfirc Tribe's <>/ Snuth Australia, p. 64, ^ 
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pentaria greatly reverence the?’ totems ; if any onf were 
to kill the totem animal in presence of the man whose 
totem it was, the latter wonld say, “ What for you kill 
that fellow 1 that my father ! ” or ‘'^hat brother belonging 
to- me you have killed ; why did you do it ? ” ^ Again, 
c among some Australian tribes “ each young lad is strictly 
forbidden to cat of that animal or bjird which belongs' to 
his respective class, for it is his brother.”- Sir George 
~~'eiiEy says of the western Australian tribes that a man 
will never kill an aninTal of his kahon;/ (totem)" species if 
he finds it asleep ; “ indeed, he ajways kills it reluctantlj-, 
, and never without affording it a tliance to e.scape. This 
ari^es from the family belief that .sonw oife individual of 
the species is their n^ar’est friend, to kill whom would be 
a great crime, and to be carefully avoided.” Amongst 
the Indians of ifritish Columbia a ^jan will never kill his 
totem animal ; if he sees another do it, he will hide his 
face for shame, and afterwards'demand compensation for 
the act. Whenever one of these Indians e.xhibits his 
totem badge (as by painting it on his forehead), all per- 
sons of the same totem are bound to do honour to it by 
casting property before it.^ The Osages, who, as we have 
seen, believe thennselves descended from a female beaver, 
abstained from hunting the beaver, “ because in killing 
that animal they killed a brother of the O.sages.” “ The 
Ojibways (Chippesvays) do not kill, hunt, or eat their totems. 
AiA'ijibwcy who had unwittingly killed his totem (a bear) 

^ ^ J'mr. Anfhinp, hist . xiii. p, 300. - fh , p. 303. 

^ JimrnuJ-i <>f Tiro E.r}>fititonis of Discoreiy in X^lrth•^V€st 

Wfsff’rn , ii. p, 223. 

^ R. C. Mayms nnf>^ fWinahut^ p. 253. 
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described how, on Lis way jjome after the accident, he was 
attacked by a large bear, who asked him wliy he had killed 
his totem. The man explained, apologised, and was dis- 
missed with a caution. Ueing descended from a dog, the 
Ojibways will not eat dog’s flesh, and at one time ceased ^o 
employ d?)gs to draw their sledges." Some of the Indians • 
of fennsylvania would not kill the rattlesnake, becau.s? 
they said it was their grandfather, and gave them notice 
of danger by its rattle. They also abstaij^ed from eati«if,*^ 
rabbits ami ground-hogs, becau.se “•they did not know but 
that they mitrht be related to them." ' The l)amar£S 
in South Africa are _^ivided into totem clans, called , 
“eandas” ; an(7 affording fJ> the clan to which they be- 
long they refu.se to partake, e.;/., ot an ox maiked with 
black, white, or red .■-iiot.s, or of a ^eei> without horns, or 
of draught oxen. Sc^ie of them will •not e\en touch 
vessels m which such food iias been cooked, and avoid 
even the .smoke of the tire which has been used to cook it.^ 

The negroes of Seiiegambia do not eat their totems.^ 

The Mundas (or ilundaris) and Oraons in Bengal, who are 
divided into exogamous totem clans, will not kill or eat 
the totem animals which give their uame.s to the clans." 


^ J. >qi. nt.. p. S7. 

- A. >l:u.keii7:-g, !<■>', cif.", B.inort ft, i. IIS. The tlf" dm-'; ii'>t 
ai-pear in the li^t ff umu nj M^iuan ;.l. .v., p. 

Itid) an<l P. .Tone' ' Ilxt. "j Inihun^., p. pjS . 

J. AtfUiit tlie fli'-t-ov, Mannei-', find riistf-ius 

(if the Indian N.iImhis. wliu '*iu«' iuhiliit*«l IV-iui"} h ani.i and^lie 
neit:lihiiuniiu: htatf'," in Tn'ii^. A-i",’ 1 liil.idclpliia, 

iSl'd, 1 . p 24.7 Till-, coiuhinul with the iiM-ntion <■! the uTniiini-h'i,': 
in tilt' iii>th-i i)f tlieir onfrin, p'lint-, fu-. HeckeWelder oh’?fi\e-, to a 
grouhd-li' 'i: tiilte or cl.iii -ih., p, '214 . ^ 

■* ( ' .1 Amiei-on, Sijn no, ]». *222 f?'/. ^ 

]'<! I nc in. ]», ^ 

*’ Dalton 111 Tams. Kllinuloij. new sene":, ?i. p. DO: Iil., 
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A remarkable feature of somi^of these Oraon totems is, 
that they are not whole animals, but parts of animals, as 
the head of a tortoise, the stomach of a pig. In such cases 
(which are not confined to Ben^l) it is of course not 
tjje whole animal, but only the special part which the 
r clansmen are forbidden'' to eat. Such totems' may be 
*listinguished as s;)/iV totems. The Jaganudthi Kumhdr in 
Bengal abstain from killing or injuring the totems of their 
■wiTspeotive clan^ (namely tiger, snake, weasel, cow, frog, 
sparrow, tortoise), andchey bow to their totemsrwheii they 
meet them.i The Badris, also in Bengal, may not eat of 
^ their totem, the heron.^ The inhabitants of Ambon 
T.'lia.so, Keisar (Makisar), Wfcar, and pie^aru and Babar 
archipelagoes may not cat the pigs, crocodiles, sharks, 
serpents, dogs, turtie.s, eels, ic., from which they are 
respectively desfended.'^ ^ 

When the totem is a plant the rules are such as these. 
A native of western Australia, whose totem is a vegetable, 
“ may not gather it under certain circumstances and at a 
particular period of the year.” The Oraon elan, whose 
totem is the leaf of the I'u-us hi'ticus, will not eat from 
the leaves of that tree (the leaves are used as plates).^ 
.\nother Oraon clan, whose totem is the Kujrar tree, will 
not eat the oil of that tree, nor sit in its shade.*' The Bed 

Ethyint. ef IJftv/ri!, rp. IS!), 254; Qumt. Iter., Julv IS 811 , p. 76. 
.\moncr the Muml.i totenii ;ire the eel anil tortni-ie ; anjonjr tlie Oranns 
tlify, h.ovk, ciMw, heron, eel, kerket.rr Inril, ti^er, monkey, ami the 
leave-, of th? Fiai<t Inihcni. ) ,^s-. Quint. Her., July 1SS6, p. 79. 

' D.iltMTi, Rthaol. vf lienfjul, p. 327. 

^ Rieilel, op. n/,, jtp. til, 2.'>o, 341, 414, 432. 

^ * (rTbry, J'li'rymls, li. 22S sq. 

. ^ Dalton, of 11, vial, j,. 254: .15. Q.iart July ISSH, p. 76. 

^ Dalton, op. ct/.., 254; Id., lu Tnins. Ethaol. kVne., vi. p. 36; ,. 45 . 
Quart. Rec., l&:. at. ^ 
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Maiz^clan of tlie Oraalias ^rill not eat red maize.^ Those 
of the people of Ambon and Uliase "who are descended 
from trees may not use thescbtrees for firewood.^ 

The rules not to kift cr eat the totem are not the only 
taboos ■ the clansmen are often forbidden to touch ije 
totem of any part of it, and sometimes taey may not even 
loot at it, • 


Amongst tlio Omaha taboos are the following. (1) The Elk clan 
neither eat the Hesh nor toiicli anv part of the male elk, 
they not eat the male tleer.^ (2) A suMan of the Black 
Shoulder (ffuffalol elan may not eat huffalo trngnes nor touch a 
bnlfalo head (split totem)-'* (3) The Hangaclan is iliviiled into two 
subclans, one of which ma^^fot eat biitialo shies, gee.se, swans, nor 
cranes, hut they may eat buflalo tongue.s ; the other may not eat* 
buffalo tongues^jut^may eat^aiffaio sides ('-plit toteiii'.),^ (4) 
Another subc'lan may not touch the hide of a black bear nor eat its 
tlesh.^ (5) The Eagle sululan, curiou^l* '•lough, may not touch a 
buffalo liead.' A Tuitlc .'^ulndan may not eat a turtle, hut 
they may tom h or can^^one (7) Another <^aii may not touch 
vtrdigris.^ (S) The Buihdo-Tail^laii may not eat a calf while it.is 
red, but they nun do when it turns Ida'A : they may not toiudi 
a buffalo head: they may m-t cat the meat on the lowest lib, 
because the head of the taUlxforc birth touches the mother m ar 
that rib.^^ (9} The Dcer-Hcad elan may not tom h tlm skin of any 
aninial of the deer family, nor wear mocca-^iiH of deer skin, nor 
use the fat of tlie deer for bail -oil ; hut they may eat the llesh 
of doer.'^ (10' A sub' Ian of tlie Deer-Head clan had a 5:]iei ial taboo, 


^ E. .T.aiiie'-, K:'j>’'Oihi’n fr-ni Fithh./nth t» the Rvcky Moimtams, 
ii. p. 48; Thml Ilc}!. 7h//. lUhnoL^ ji. 211. 

- Riedel, op. cU., p. 61. 

^ Janies, tqi. at., ii, 47 ; ThirJ Rrjh, 227). 

I Thin! Tlqh, 231. Thn,1 R.jk. 235. fh.. 237. 

' Ib.f 239. There .secni'- to hi* a cro-'S cojineMon hetwi-eu the 
Eacrles and the Bufhdoes aiiion" tlie <ini;di.i-: Jor a ’'iitulaii oj«the 
Buffalo chm (the Blaik SlionMer »d.ml had .a hirtli- 

iiaiiies in addition to the buffilo hiilh-nanies coiuinon to the wide 
clan ! ib.^ 231 sq . ). 

/t>.. 240. James (ojT). cif., ii. 49 ^ says tliey ilo not touch turtles ^ 
or tortoi>.t‘s. ” f .Tames, li.c. ctt.] Third II*'}’., 241. ^ 

James, lor. n't.: Third Itrp,, 244. 

James, lt,r. c/V. ; Third Reqt.j 245. 
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being forbiiUIeii to touch verdigrj^, charcoal, and the skni of a 
wild cat. Accouling to others, the whole Deer-Head clan was 
forbiddeij. to touch cliarcoal.^ (11) Another clan does not eat a 
buffalo calf- (1*2) Another claif does not touch worms, snakes, 
toads, frogs, nor any othei kind of lepIPles ; hence they aie soiae- 
tiinc's called Reptde People ^ 

tbe toD-ru cla.'^ m I>en^d it i.s said that they “are prohibitc<I 
from killing, eating, cutting, burning, canying, U‘'iiig, ^:c.,” the 
tTitein The Keriahs in India not only «lo not eat the sheep, «biit 
will not oven u v.* a woollen rug. ^ Snnilai Ij^in ancient Egypt (a nest 
of totem-' 'i the sheep was reverenced and eaten by no one except the 
ulAVolf to\j.n (Lyeupoh-,), ami woollen garments were not 
allow'd to be canjed int'> t'Unples iSonie of the By^)gaK*t('fein 
taboos are peculiar. The Tirki clan of the Oraons, whose totem is 
young mice, will not look at animals wlu'Jse eyes are not yet open, 
^and then own olf-pnng are never sljov\ ir till they an? wide awake, “ 
Another Oiaou elan objects to w<g.ter ui wbnli^n elephant luis 
bathed.'^ A ^rahili clan w-ill not allow tln.'n' daughters to enter 
their hous«-s after mairiage : a Kurmi <lan will m>t wear shell 
ornaments : another will n«d wear silk ; auotlier give ohildreii their 
first lice naked. ^ 

The Be(.hiianas in South Africa, whC have a well-developed 
totem system, may not eat nor f»l.dho themselves in the skin of 
the totem animal.^*^ They even avoid, at lea-vC in some cases, to 
look at the totem. Tims to a man of tlio Bakuena (Bakwaiii) or 
Ciocoilile dan, it is “hateful and uuhn-ky” to meet or gaze on a 


^ Tin,. I H'lJ., 245 vy. Verdigius was tho.ught to sMiibulize the 
bine sky. - Third Rep., 

“ James, u, 50; ThinJ lire , 24S. 

■* -Is. QiKtrt. lire., July ISsO, p. 75. 

^ V. Ball, Jhc'iI'' L>f\' ni Indni, ]>. b9. 

^ II, 42, yl , Pint., A. tt Os., §§ 4, 72. Aimin the sheep 

was wi 'r''l)ipped in Samos <Aelian, A’ -J., auk 4tJ; (.'lem. Alex,. 
P/cZ/vy/,, O'ji; iin,i Pytha-jora-', a native ot Samos, forbatle lu^ 
follower-' to wear ur be buried lu w'iHdleii gunneut-s (Herod., ii. SI : 
Apmleius, />e 

' (dJaiton ^ii Tt. Ethnul. .nV , vi. .‘?6. For tlie totem, Id.. EfhufJ. 
of Ihmiiil, p. 2.'>4 ; ipi'iit. Her., 76. The reason of the tafxwt 
is peilia]is a tear of <-oiitracting blindness. Some Xortli American 
Indians will not .allow tlwir elnldreii to toueli the iiiole. believimr that 
*' its iiitcctious (J. Ailair, Uht?nj nf !h,i Aiinrii-nn huhans, 

r- 123'. " T,. Etlwul. »,c., VI. 36. 

® -!? /ib’c., Ji^" 18S6, p. 77. 

C.nsaJi., AVw/A j>. 211. 
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rrocodiie ; the sight is thought to cause infiamination of the eyes. 

So when a Crocodile clansman happens to go near a crocodile he 
spits on the ground as a preventive charm, and says, ‘‘There is ^ 
sin.” Yet they call the crocodilt* their father, celebrate it in their 
lestivals, swear by it, and<nake an inci'iion resembling the mouth 
of a crocodile in the ears of their cattle as a m^lc to distinguish 
them from others.^ The puti (a kind of antclc^) is the totem^f 
the Bamangwats, another Bechuona cTan ; and to look on it was a ^ 
great calamity to the hunter or to women going to the gardens.^ 
The common goat is the«acred animal (totem '^) of the Madenassana 
Bushmen ; yet “to look upon it would be to render the man for 
the time impure, as well as to cause him undefined uneasiness.^® 

A SHnoa^ clan had for its totem the ^ntterfly. The insect was 
su]ipo&ed to have three mouths ; hence the Butterfly men were 
forbidden “to drink from a cocoa-imt shell water-bottle which had 
all the eyes or openings perforated. Only one or at the most 
two apertures drinking we^e allowed. A third would be a * 
mockery, and biingt^bwn the wrath of his butterflyship.” ^ 

Cross Totems . — Another Samoan clan Itad for its totem the ends of 
leaves and of other things. These ends^t^’c considered sacred, and 
not to be bandied or used in any way. It is .^id to have been no 
.'small trouble to the clani^nen in daily life to cut ofl’ the ends of all 
the tai'o, broaddVuit, and cocoa-nut leaves required for cooking. 
Ends oj^yams, bananas, fi.sh, &c., were also carefully kid aside 
and reg^ded as being as unfit tor food as if they had been poison.® 
This is an example of what may be called a cross totem, i.r., a totem 
wliioh is neither a whole animal or plant, nor a part of one parti- 
cular sjiecies of animal or plant, but is a particular part of all (or 
i>f a number of spr't les of) animals or plant'?, nther examples of 
(.roas totems are the ear of any animal (totem of a Mahili clan in 
Bengal) ; " the ev* s of fish (totem of a Simoan clan) ; ' bone f totem 
of the .’^aiiks .ind Foxt^ in Yortli Anienc.i'' and bloitd (toti-m of 
thr^ Blac'kfeet ImU.nis).'* MtUe exactly, sUcU totems sln'Uld be 


^ Ta\ iiiLfstone, Ti'inK n.nl A*'.s tit .s'., m/a Ahini^ 

ioo ; Ji'liu M.i< keii/i'‘. T> n )'"//•»’ Si'ithi>J' U/e (Jmu'j, p. 

Id.”)//; Ca-ali', T}>c p. till. 

' A. Ma<ken/ie, /y.. af.j o'.il .'7 ; rf'. Jt-ur. Aiifhruj'. hi-f . 
p. SP ‘ .1. Ma'keiizie, ' 7 c Cit.. 

^ Turni'p, j.. Tfi. ^ Ji>., 70. ^ 

" .1 li- . , .Iui\ IS-SO. p 77 

" TuiiK'r, i-n. c(/ , ]>. 71. ^ Morz.an, .1. p. 17'J 

p. 171 
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called cross-split totems ; while tl^e name cross totem sliftald be 
reserved for a totem which, overstepping the limits of a single 
- natural species, iiiL'liides under itself several species. Examples 
of such cross totems are the snail bird totem of the Omahas, 
the reptile tot-^ni of the Omahas,^ and rthe big tree totem of the 
Saiiks and Foxe^•}■" 

-Sometimes tlie t^em animal is fed or even kept alive in captivity. 
A Samoan clan whose totem was tlie eel used to present tlie 
i^rst fruits of the taro plantations to the tels;'^ another Sanroan 
clan fed the crav-fish because it was their (jotem.'* The Delawares 
sacriticeil to hares: to Indian corn tlmy otfered bear’s flesh, but to 
‘^"d liears Indian corn ; to fl.^hes they offered small i)ie('es of 
bread in the sha]>e of hf.h^.® Amongst the Na]Tiny»g,i iif'South 
Australia men of the Snake clan sometime.s catch snakes, pull out 
their teeth or sew up their moiulis, ainl keep them as pets.^ In a 
Pigeon clan of Samoa a jug^mn u.isr carefully kept and fed.” 
Amongst rhe Kalang in Java. wbtiM* totem U red dog, each 
family as a rule keep', one of these aiiimaK, \fluch they will on no 
account allow to be fttiuck or ill-Used l*y any onc.^ Eaglcr. aie 
kept ill eagco ami led in sonie of tin* Mot[ui villages, and the eagle 
is, a Mo'iui totem. _The Aino-, in Japan keep o.igles, mows, owl-, 
and bears in cages, and .show a supcrstiiDus reveience for them ; 
the young bear cub-» are suckled Kt tlie women. 

The dead totem is mourned for ami buried like a dead ('’aiisniin. 
In Samoa, if a man ot tlie Owl totem fuunil a diad oul by the 
road side, he \%ould sit down and weep ovei it and bo.it his forehead 
with stoiies till the blood ll-iwed. 'I’he bird w<niM then be wrap['C-d 
up and huiicil vith as much Leiem'Uiy ns if it had been a human 
being. “This, ht>w«.*ver, \\as not the death ol the go<l. He was 


1 Tb!rJ Po’p., 23S, 2IS. 2 :\r.„^ran, .1. IfO. 

Turner, up. af.. p. 71. //<., p. 77. 

^ Lo'kiel, ihsfiu !/ nf the MiSMua of th^' f'lufed Brethren in S<>‘th 
AuieriC'i, 1 . p. 4ii: He Seliweinit/, Life <•/ Zeisttcr-jer, p. 95 
" X'ltii'’’ T r,h.’i nf ^outh AndraUd, p. tiJ, 

‘ Turner, nt., j>. 64. 

« Ji.nflf-, Jh>f. Jnro., j. p. 32?, ed. 1>17. 

B'Uiike, 1}iinc-> nf the J/'iyuy? pp. 252, 336. 

J. .1. /, 11 . 252, 254 ; I<1., in. 23 ; Kein, Ji/jnm, i. 446 sq ; 
Sieb'ild, Et'iii'-K Slii'l, Vfhrr die Amot^ p 26; S Iumioi'. ffer Burroi’ 
if)v^ itu B '< r>-i} drr ..iion'i, p. 44 *//, Y unig beais are 
sbiul.irly i>r(iU'aht up • tlioiuh ivt '•u« kh-d) by the Gil.iaks, a })eople 
on tlie lower Aiiioor, ^\ lio .ii.* j»Hihajis akm to the Amos (Scheiibe, 
Die Ait'"-^. p. lie; Iten'e^’ Kthninjr'fplu'f 11. p. 307 sq.). 
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supposed to be 3 ’et alive, and inc*^nate in*aU the owls in existence.” * 

The generalization here implied is characteristic of toteniism; it is 
not mere! 3 * an individual but the species that is reverence^I. The • 
AVanika in eastern Africa look mi the hyaena as one of their 
ancestors, and the death (d a lij'afna is mourned the whole 
people ; the niouiiiing for a chief is sanl to be as compared 

to the mourning for a hyama.- A tribe of soutl^n Aiabia used 1m 
bury a deatt gazelle wherever they foumi one, and the wliole tribe • 
mouigied for it seven days.^ The lobster was generally considered® 
sacred by the Greeks, and not eaten; if the people of Seriphos (an 
island in the ..Egeanl i-anght a lobster in their nets the\' put it 
back into the sea; if they found a clead one, they buried it a®l 
luournedov^ it as over oue of themselv^.-* At Athens any man 
who killed a wolf luul to bury it by subscription.® A Califoniiim 
trilie which reverenced the buzzard lield an annual festival at whicli 
the chief ceremony was tbedkilling of a buzzard without losing a 
drop of its blood, was then skeined, the feathers were preserved * 
to make a sa<Ted dre^ for the jnedicine*Tnan, ami tlie body wn.s 
buried in holy ground amid the lamentation.s of the old women, 
who mourned as foi tlie loss of a relative ^r^iiend ^ 

As some totem clans avoid looking at their to^eni, so others arc 
careful not to speak of ft by its j>roper name, but use descrip* 
tive epithets instead. The thie» totems ot the Delawares — the 
wolf, turtle, and turke\* — were leiViivil to respectively as “round 
foot,” “eiawler,” and “not chewing,” the la>t rcfeiring to the 
bird’s habit of swallowing its food ; and the clans called them.selves, 
not Wolves, Turtles, and Tutkeys but “Hound Feet,” Crawleis,” 
and “Tho^e who do not eiiew.”“ The Bear cLm of the Ottawas 
( ailed rh. m‘'elr( s not Bcaisbut Big Feet.'* The object of thew 

^ Tiiriit-r, "/f Cit.. {c 21. rf. 2d. BO 

“ ( 'harle*! New, X/.O, Oml L'ih'min in. Ki'st^ra Afrlco ^ 

p. 122. 

’ 'i^nnih. Kiii.'ihip //III! M'rr, I'Of.’ (’,t E'rih/ l^o- 

Aeli ai, A'. Mil. 2fb Tin- solemn imrexi <*( a '> irdiii'- b\' a rix i-r- 
a . ei--nioi!v o))',er\td jn Spun «*n A-^h Wi'lne-Liv 
IV. 1st wA. 

’ ayiipiL av7(M Ttt 7r^c>y t)]V TafpriV. ScIhjI. on Anolt.mu-. Rhodm-', 
u. 124. 

" im Alfte<l U'dau-Non’s J.if,- i.i (''th/urnx', j*. 201 

Doi'i'iir. A'"''/;.' li'f. f . I'.iiiix .sV./A >. I'l. j. it;s. 

' Th‘' L'/fifh ,< ).1 Lfj^‘t'1^, p. :;0 ; MQn;;ux.^ A. N , * 

p. 171; I If' k''W * Ider. p. 247. • 

27(11 .>ept. l.S’']. p 2dd. <[U'jtn:^' ti >m the t'lni-nhn n 

J.ju.aal dl'nioM..;, No. U, Mai.li !>:■>. 
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circumlocutions is probably to mve no offence to tbe worship- 
ful animal, just as Swedish her* girls are careful not to call the 
^ wolf and the bear by their proper names, fearing that if they heard 
themseA'es so called the beasts would attack the cattle. Hence 
the herd girls call the wolf “the sileii^oiie,” “grey legs,’’ “golden 
tooth”; and^^ bear “the old man,” “great father,” “twelve 
wen’s strength, ’"^^olden feet,” ie.* Similarly the Kamtehatkans 
^ never speak of the bear ani? wolf by their proper nameS, believing 
j^hat these animals understand human speech.^ Bushmen ^hink 
it very unlucky to refer to the lion by nawe.^ 

^ penalties supposed to be incurred by acting disre- 

spectfully to tffe totetjj are various. The Bakala* think 
that if a man were to eat his totem the women of his 
clan would miscarry and give birtjj to animals of the totem 
kind, or die of an awful di^ase.^ The^lk clan among 
the Omahas believe that if any clansman were to touch 
any part of the mdfe*elk, or eat its flesh or the flesh of 
the male deer, Ije would break out in boils and white spots 
in different parts of the body.^ ^he Red ifaize subclan 
of the Omahas believe that, if they were to eat of the red 
maize, they would have running .sores all round their 
mouth.’’ And in general the Omahas believe that to eat 
of the totem, even in ignorance, would cause sickness, not 
only to the eater, but also to his wife and children." 
White hair is regarded by them as a token that the person 
has broken a totem taboo, c.y., that a man of the Reptile 
clan has touched or smelt a snake.^ The inhabitants of 
Wetar think that leprosy and madness are the result of 

^ L. Pr i<:4f/it Lift’ in iSirpileyi, p. *2r)l. 

- Stiller, Pf’^rlir vui tlpni Lnutlp Kniut-iphutlci, p. *276. 

^ J. Mfi'-ktMii’ie, Tfii Ye-ir‘i Xnrth nf the Oi'inje Rtcer, p. 151. 

^ ^ Dll (’tiaillu, Afr.y i». oOD. 

> finr.l li.p., -lir,. ” 231. 

‘ Janie'-, E.> iicihtonx to the RocLu Mountains, ii. i), 50. 
s Third 273? 
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eating t]»e totem.* The worslyppere of the Syrian goddess, 
whose creed was saturated with totemisra, believed that if 
they ate a sprat or an anchovj'.their whole bodies Ivould 
break out in ulcers, their fcgs would waste awa\4<*inil their 
liver melt, or that their belly and legs woyKi swell up.* 
The Egypfian.s, one of whose totefns seems to have been 
the pig, thought that if a man drank pig’s milk his body ' 
would break out in a scab.^ The Bosch negroes of Guiana 
think that if they ate the rupiai (an aniinaMike a pig) i^ 
would ^ve «them leprosy.* The Siii^hie tribe of Dyaks, 
whose totem seems to be the deer (they will not eat its 
flesh nor allow it to be cawied into their houses or cooked 
at their fires; the JHo'n men wSl not even touch it), believe 
that if any man were to eat deer’s fle>h he would go mad ; 
a man who ran about the forest nakc(^ imitating the noises 
and habits of a deer, wa^ thought to have eSten venison.’ 

The Samoans thought it daath to injure or eat their 
totems. The totem wa.s .suiiposed to take up his abode in 
the sinner’s body, and there to gender the very thing 
which he had eaten tilt it cau-'ed his death.'' 

Thus if a Turtlo man ati- nf a tiirtl-' In- srcw n ly I'd. atiil thf 
Voice of the turtle was heanl lu liH s.iymc. “ He ati me ; 

I am killiiig him."^ If a I’neklv Si a-rreliui m.in eniiiuiueii mie of 
tliese shell-fmli, a pru hlv sc i-iuehiii giew in lu- hmlv ami killed 
liiiti." Ply's heait ami net.vpii- weie (<(UaIlv f.ital t" the later 
M ho had tlie.-,!' for his totem.'' Il .1 Jluli. t ti,.iii ate a mullet he 
siliiinted.^" If a Co' kU- inaii jiirki d up a fo« k'.e ami e.u i u-d ir away 
I lorn the .shoie. it appe.aied on sonn p.irt of hi- pi i-oii ; if he ai tmdiy 
» 

' r.ledel, „2>. r,t.. p 4.‘.2. • 

- Piutareli, I)e .Supc/ 10; SeMeu, /V’ ihs .s'vris, p S'l , 

Ltipsii, ItiPs. a ppp;,,., 1 ,^ /os-.i n.., .s. 

^ .1 Creiaux. r A ml rii/i/' 'f" .s/'o', p. 

' l.MW. .Sri p. hq. hijG. " Turner. Sf'iii‘ii, p. u . 

- p ho. - //...hi. 

■’ Ih.. 72 . Jh., dl, 7;. • 
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ate it, it grew on liis nose.^ If a^man whose totem was tl>« ends of 
banana leaves used one of them as a cap, bahliiess was the result.- 
- If a Buttertly man caii«;ht a butterfly, it struck him dead.^ The 
"Wild Pigeon elan might noh use as plates the reddish-seared 
breadfruit ‘‘under a penalty ofi-being seized with rheumatic 

swelling-^, or>^ triijdion all over the body called tangosusu, and 
«rt‘-5onihling tjlii^n-pox.” ^ If a Domestic Fowl man ate of that 
o bird, delirium aiul death were the co!if'e*juenoc.” * 

r In sucli < asos, hoi\cver, the Samoans had a mode of appeasiiig the 
angry totem. Theoflender himselfor o*v of his clan w.is wra]»[ied 
in leaves and laid in an unheated oven, as if he were about to 
baked. Thi^ if amongst the Cuttle-Fish clan a visitor had 

caught a cuttle-fish aniU rooketl it. or if a Cuttle-Fi'sh^nan had 
. ^ 
bfpii at tlie eating of a cuttle-liah, the Cuttle-FUh clan 

met jinl dio^e a man or woman who went through tlie pretence of 
_ being baked. Otherwise a cuttle-lisK wonlil grow in tlie .stomach 
of some of the clan and be tltiiir death " ij^witU the .stinging 
ray lish and the mullet. But if a membiTof the clan of wlacli 
tliese two li.sh were the joint toMii tasted eitlier of them, then, in 
addition to the b.akinS nc h.id to drink a cup of rancid oil dregs, 
jirobahly a.s a piirgative." This pietence of cooking a clansman 
seems to have been especi.dly obligatory when the totem had been 
cooked ill the oven. To have-afterwards used the oven without 
going tbiough this form of e.vpiation would have been fatal to the 
faniiiy.^ 

In Australia, also, the puni.shinent for eating the totem 
appears to have been sickness or death.® But it is not 
merely the totem which is tabooed to the Australians ; 
they have, bt'.siJe.s, a very elaborate code of food prohibi- 
tion,s, wliich vary chietfy with age, being on the whole 
Strictest and most extensive at puberty, aud gradually 
relaxing witli advancing years. Thus young men are 
forbidden to eat the emu ; if they ate it, it is thought 


' M., 40. 

' 7d. 

f Hj, :17. 

• W., "S, r/ 72. 

® 'f. -1. /.j^xui. p, 1J2. 


■- Ih., 7tl. 
IK, 70. 


'■ Ih., 31 >.ri 

® Ib., 50, <'/ 5S, 69 sq., 
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that tlfey would be afflict^ with sores all o\er their 
bodiesd The restrictions on women till they are past the 
age of child-bearing seem to b»* more numerous than tho.se 
on men. Children are Rot restricted at aUj^;*!^r are old 
men and old women.- These restrictions /ie removed b^ 
an old man smearing the person's *l'ace with the fat of the 
forbfdden animal.-^ 

• 

In some tribes the iV''peot for the totem has h‘>aeneil or ili'.- 
appeared. Tims the >>’aninyeii in South Au''ti4lM do not k#l 
their toH^m iji^iless U is an animal wlihl? is good for lood. wht-ii 
they have no ohjection to eating it."* Mr Kyre nevun oh>ervi d 
any rcduetaiice ou the part the natives ot .South Au''riah.i to 
kill their totems.^ Some nUtivo's of New South Wales thmuh ^ 
they will not thei.‘’^^^-os kill tle%ir t«>tem, have no ohjeitioii to 
anyone else killing it and tlo'V will then eat it.*^ The Iheii m 
South Australia pay no iilar re'-pt^t^to their totems, and 

they oat them." A S.imoan ol tiie Tuitle < l.ui. tliough he would 
in»t liiiu'‘idf eat a tuitie, would In Ip a neig!d'oi4i' to mit up and 
eook one; hut in iloing ^o he k«.pt a liaiehigc over iua mouth 
lost an eiahryo tuitle .should sl![)*down lies thuMt. gn<w up, and 
kill him.'' 

A P»tM huana will kill hi*- totem if it he a hiutUil nnimal, 
c a lion, hut not without ajiologi'iiio to the annual, and 
the skiN. r mu^t .go thioiigh a foim of purifi- ation tor the 
saeiihg* '* Similaily in N'oith Amerua, if an knir.v-uak of the 
H'-ar elan killed a )»ear. lie made tin* h.-i-.t a r. a-t ot its own tl.'-li 
and haiaiicUed it, .tpolooi-'ing h/i lite n.M-'iry he w u nnd* r ot' 
killing It. .ille'_'iii^ that Ills ■ hihiun wt le hungi\ .v- "" .'-onu luit 
not all of rlie .Moi^ui dans :i]>-taiii lioin earing tie n tottm-*. The 


L Mitilndl, r///- YN-n-'/"' •'„> 

.1 //sV, o/; ./j II. p 

- See e-p.ciallv INie, Jon / -■/ E 

, 1 //'// 11 lilO) .s»/ l)ut -I •• !■« 

^ J. A. f , ^•ill. 4.'iU, xi\ )li>, 

X'llti- Tr/ll>S >>f SrOlfh p 

^ K\ 1 o. Jntrr , u d'JS. 

‘ Ml .''iMiiiel (Ii-on «►! Ikdlana. South 

prO'enf WlUfl See./, ^1, / ..Wll. 

•' Ca^di^. 77o p. -JU. 

Morgiii, .1. N . p. 1^0, ‘f. Id., 


////»/ fh. lot’, on’ '■/ Ln.-.!.,,, 

.■/.••hi ..//V nj hi.so.n . m niln 
■'..H. Y U. , • 


♦'» ). 


•* A I . xis. d.'O 
Australia, in a 1* tt*-«to ti,e 
" Turin I, oy,. tit ^ p. o7 o,. • 
!■' L^t, p 171. ‘ 
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tribes aliout Alabama ami Georgy liail no n sped for tliei^ totems, 
ami would kill them when they got the chame.* Tlie Omalias do 
not wo|j,hip their totems." 

• 

The region between a man ^nd his totem is one of 
mutual helpT^l protection. If the man res[iect3 and cares 
%r the totem, Tie experts that the totem will da the same 
•I by him. In Seiiegambia the totems, when they, are 
dangerous animals, will not hurt th?ir clansmen ; t.rj., men 

the Scorpion clan affirm that scorpions (of a very deadly 
kind) will run over their bodies without biting thttin.s A 
similar immunity from snake.s was claimed by a Snake 
chn (Opliiogenes) in Cyprus.'* .*!.jjother Snake clan (Ophio- 
genes) in Asia Minor, believing that were descended 
from snakes, and that snakes were their kinsmen, sub- 
mitted to a [iractiral*test the claims of any man amongst 
them whom they -suspected of being no true clansman. 
They made a snake bite 1dm ; if he survived, he was a 
true clansman ; if he died, he wa.s not.' 

Similar is the te-.t of a medicine-man among the Mosos 
of Peru. One of their totems is the tiger (jaguar) ; and a 
candidate for tlie rank of medicine-man must prove his 
kinship to the tiger by beim; bitten by that animal and 
•surviving the bite,'’ The 1V\ Hi, a Snake clan in Africa, 
had a similar te.et of kinchiji ; they exposed their new-born 
children to snake.s, and if the snakes left them unharmed 

* .\ibiir, Hist. .1„J.-,. In, linns, p. la. 

^ Doi -t-c: in A/ncii'ym Antniunrifii', v. 274. 

U- I in’ A EfJi nu'irn i'hii\ ill. J), 3i)*5. 

I'l ny, .V // . xwiii. 30. 

V.irio m Triv i.m x. 32, vol i. p. ;V24, eil. Ku-1. For the ^xiake 
(lescont»->i tip' elm, >r-c Strabo, xuu 1, 11; Aeliaii, X. .1.. xti. 30. 

‘Mlehiti'in il.‘ 1.1 Mi>^ii»n lies Moxes «l.ins le P-'icni^” m Fr, 

F car,-, V'li/U’/r.ii iii/j: I/rlca OccitlcataJeSy m, p. 240, and in 
vui. p. S9. ^ 
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or onlj*bit without killing tiera, the children were legiti- 
mate ; otherwise they were bastards.* In .Senegambia, at 
the present day, a python is OKpected to visit every chilil 
of the Python clan wRhin eight days af^>^ birth; a 
Mandingo of this clan has been known to.-^y that if hi^ 
children were not so visited, he would kdl theni.- 

Th* Malagasy custom ot placujga ucw-Ihuu i Intil at the cntranci' 
to a cattli'-pi ii, and then dining the i.ittlc over it to c ulicrhci 
they ivnulil ti ample on it or not. w.n pciliaps ongiii.dlv a kin- 
ship tes^^ Another hiitli test of kinship nith Ac ^acred .iniiiHl 
(tlinngh ot a Ailieient kiinl) Is that used tiMUs,,i\,u the imw llluunia 
Raja in Assam, tfe is snjipo.sed to he an incain.itmn ol the deity : 
and when he dies the ehihkthat leliises its inothci s milk and 
prefers that of a cow is the*ie\v Oliiinna Rij.t.'* This points to a 
coiv totem. * 

Other totem clan.s regard a man who has been bitten by 
the totem, even though he suruve.s, as di.sowued by the 
totem, and therefore *they e.vpel him Trom the dun. 
Among the C'rocodde clan of 4he Dechnanas, if a man lias 
been bitten by a crocodde, or merely liad water .s[ila.shed 
over him by a orocodile’.s tail, he is i;.\[ielled the clan." 
Some judicial orJeul.s may have originated in totem test.s 
of kin, ship. Thus, in Travani'ore, there wa.s a judicial 
ordeal by .snake-bite ; the accused tlirii't Ids liand into a 
mantle in which a cobra was wrap[ied u[i ; if it bit him. 
he was guilty ; if not, he was innocent.'’ That we have 


^ VaiTO, Ivc. cit.\ Pliny, y. If , mi. 14 ^Plmy hsa-' "ot it wmiiL: 
end on. He says that it ilit- snak*-. ilid ii''t in* ' luMu-n tlit'j 

were bastard's We may sabdy emie. t his hi.it<-n.t *,t liy Vino's. ^ 

- Il'Tiw (1 111. |> dbT. 

Ellis, y/o/ o; M'vhujd',' nr, i. p ir.r A«''oniin ,4 to Mr Sibr.-.-, 
this was only done with chil'ln u btirii in the innntli Aluk.iosj 
Lorr u. <?'/.) ♦ 

^ Roliius,.,n, of p. 342.s'/. 

Livingstiine, i^'Uth Ah-kot, p • 

^ J. Canter Visscber, Lcttcr-> Jxini Malohiii\ p. GO. *For an ordeal 
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here a relic of totemism appArs not only from the^'worship 
of snakes in the district, but also from the fact that, if a 
dead cobra was found by the people, it was burned with 
the sam^^^^ionies as the body of a man of high easte2 
cOaths were originally ordeals, and some of them are of 
totem origin. The Crocodile clan of the Bechuanas swear 
by the crocodile ; the Santals (or gonthal.s), a totem tribe 
of Bengal, are said to adore the tiger (which probably 
means that the tiger is one of their totems), and^o swear 
on a tiger’s skin is their most solemn oath.-^ ^ 

But it is not enough that, the totem should merely 
abstain from injuring, he must positively benefit the men 
who put their faith in him. The SnaS^lan (Ophiogenes) 
of Asia Minor belieyed that if they were bitten by an 
adder they had only to put a snake to the wound and 
their totem would suck out the foison and soothe away 
the inflammation and the ptlin.-^ Hence Omaha medicine- 
men, in curing the sick, imitate the action and voice of 
their (individual) totem.'* Members of the Serpent clan in 
Senegambia profess to heal by their touch per.<on.s who have 
been bitten bj serpents.'^ A similar profession was made 
in antiquity by Snake dans in Africa, Cyprus, and Italy.*’ 

liy crocodiles in Mailaga'-car Cwheie tlie crocodile is much reverenced), 
'•ee Fnlk-Lorc 2itc , ii. j>. cj, j*. *21. 

^ Vischer, <q). cit., jc 162. For ordeal by snake-hite, cf. Asiotick 
y?f'.NV«,r/-e'5, 1. ]b :391. 

“ DaltDii, Kth. p. 214:. For the Sonthal (Santal) totems, 

see -l.v. R' r-. , July 1SS6. p. 76. For other oaths bearing strong 

iiu]ire''‘5 utr- a totem uriLTin (swearing on a hear s shin, a lizard s skin, 
earth of an aiit lull, >ee Dalton, op. cit.^ ])}». 38, 15S, 294. 

J“?trabo, xni. 1, 14. In Madaga^ca^ a god ot healing was also, like 
Aes''ula]iius, a god ot serpents; his attendants earned living serpents 
in theirhamU Foli-Loie Rrr.^ ii. 20 ;. 

* James, io the liucl.if Mountains, i. p. 247. 

Jin nr d' JRh notjiii^hiP, ill. p, 396. 
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The S^all Bird subclau of th^Oniahas, though ordinarily they 
are forbidden to eat small birds, in siekne&s may eat ])r;urie 
cliickensd Tlie Samoan clan whose totem was the ends of leaves 
and of other things, though in ordinary life they might ?lot use 
them, were allowed and evcjfcre<iuiie»l to Ian a sick ij^i^nian with 
the ends of cocoa-nut leallets ‘ Memheis of the Se'-Wectl clan in 
Samoa, when they went to fight at sea, took N\ith them some sea^ 
weed, which they threw into the sea to hinder the flight of the 
enemy ; if the enemy tried to pick it up it sank, hut lose again 
when any of the Sea-Wee^ clan patUUed up to it.*^ This rcsemhh s 
the common incident in folk tales of magic obstacles thiown out 
by fugitives to stay pursuit. ^ 

Again, the totem gives his clansmen important informa- 
tion by means of omens. •In the Coast Murring tribe of 
New South Wal^^ach man's totem warned him of com- 
ing danger ; if his totem was a kangaroo, a kangaroo 
would warn him against his foes.'* Kurnai in Victoria 
reverence the crow as one of their ancestors, and think 
that it watches over tlJem and answers their questions by 
cawing.'' , * 

The Samoan totems gave omens to their clansmen. 
Thus, if an owl tiew before the Owl clan, as they 
marched to war, it was a signal to go on ; but if it tiew 
across their path, or backwards, it was a sign to retreat." 
Some kei)t a tame owl on jmipo-^e to give omens in war.” 
The appearance of the totem in or about the hou^e wa.^ by 
some clans regarded as an omen of death ; the totem had 


^ Third 23S. " Tiuii* “o. 

•' Ih., p, 71. J. -1. / . MU. . x\i. 4i^ 

Id. XV. ]i. 41:”. Tunur. 21.^1 fio. 

' Ih., 'Ih xr/. Otlinr onifU'' w»'rc «lr;u\ii liom tlu* i.iiulimw \ di . *21, 
slinotiijg .st.^r I’-l'i. cit li-sh 1*27'. «'l'>u«U 27'. i uttK -ti-li 

(210, licrciis a « recpcr-Uiril ('>>', h/.ud-' (14, 47’. a 
bird f4S'. kiiictiNlu'Tx (4s, .^4), d‘>f;> Jiat-' (7»1), 'liiuk '' 
liglitniug I .'1' .vv/ \ rad f'ir<i (dl, fi.'i’. tli^ liinl cull'd poip’nvus 
baIU')eusl^ (^d4;, ecK and ceiilipcdc-' (fit*)- ^ 
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come to fetch liis kinsman, was the case wi^h land- 

crabs and eels.^ 

“Wln'ii the cnndiift of tlie tOtem is not all that Ins'] clansmen 
couM have various ways''of puttint' prc'^.snre on him. 

In liarvest when the birds eat the corn, the Small Bird elan 
«)f the Omahas take some corn nhich they cdiew and spit over the 
tieM. TliH is thou.'^ht to keep the binls fiom the crops. ^ If 
r* vorms infest the the Reptile clan of the Omahas catch srmie of 
them and pound them up with some "rai(ts of corn which have been 
heated. They make a soup of the mixture and cat it, believing that 
t*^e Corn uill noj^b.* infested again, at least forthat year.'^ During 
a fog the men of the Tnftle subclan of the Omaha%KUS(^ to draw 
the figure of a turtle on the ground with its face to the south. 
On the head, tail, middle of the^ back, and on each leg were 
pla(-ed small pieces of a red breeeh-cl.r,h vith some tobacco. This 
was thought to make the fog j^'sni'pear.** ^^^'tlier Omaha clan, 
who are described as Wind people, ‘‘flap their blankets to start a 
breeze which will dnv^o^' the mos'|uitoes.'’^ 

It is more difficult to realize the relation between a man 

r 

and his totem when that totem fs an inanimate object. 
But such totems are rare. 


In Australia we find : thunder (Encounter Bay tribe, S. Australia) 
Tr. .V. Ai/st., ram (Dieii, S. Australia) (/. A. L, xii. 
the star a A'puhcor Fomalhaut ' Mukjarawaint, W. Victoria) 
I'M., \ii. 33/1, xiii. hot wind and sun (Wotjohalluk, N. W. 

Victoria) (Lh, xvi. JD/ ; It>'hort of the Smithsoaimi lustitution for 


^ Turner, ih., 6<), 7-. 

- Thinl Reprnt, p. 238 5'7. The idea perhaps is that the birds 
eat in the persons ot their clansmen, and give tangible evidence that 
tiiey iia\e eaten their fill. But cf. Rie«lel, opt. ciL, p. 327. 

‘ Third Rt'p., 24S. With this custom conii»are a Syrian Miperstition. 
When raterpillars mva«ied a \iiieyard or hehl the vngins were gathered 
<"if ot tlie raterj’illars wa-s t.ikeii and a girl made its mother. 
Tlien tiiev'^bewailed and buneil it. Thereatter tiiey conducted the 
“■mother’’ to the [ila« e where the caterpillars weie, consoling her, 
in ord^r thit u!l the eaterpillars mmlit leave the garden (Lagarde, 
Jt'-lopng^ Rrrlt'^nrnfiri Antnin-inmft-, p. Qi. Zedschn/t 

^fur Kthiuduiir, \v. p. 93; The People of To.rkey^ by a Consul’s 
dauirhter and wite, ii. jx 247. 

* 'Third /Ar-, 240. 
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ISSJ, p.'^lS), honey,{Kami)aroxy 1 ??'. S. "Wales) (J", A, I., xii. 500), 
and clt-ar water (Kuin-Mnibura, Qucen''lan<l; {Id., xiii. 344). Flood- 
water and li;^di tiling are names of ^\llat Mtssis Fiaon and llu^itt rail 
the two primary classes of the Kiilbaia tribe in (^iieenslmd (Id., 
xiii. 336;. As we shall see,^hey prol)ably ate or Wrijy^tLiii''. In 
America we find ice (Punka totem) (iIoi,<(an, A. S., I.').'*', thunder 
(Omaha, Kaw, Winnebago, Potawattai^ie, S.iuk ainl Fox<'') dl'.^ 
155, 156, 157, 167, 17(>), earth (Kaw) (ih , water ^Miunitaiee, 
MiariTi, ilo.pii) (/(a, 159, 168 ; l>omke. Smikc Dciu-r vf (h- 
of Anzoiuiy 50, 117, 33^, wind iCn-ek) i^^Morgaii, oj). nt., 161 ; 
Adair, Hi.'it. Aunr. hvltdiLs, p 15; <hit<chet, Miijiuifioii Lxjciu^ of 
the Uretk Initxhn^, L p. 155j, salt ^^Cieek) (Morgan, at. ; Gatsi h^, 
ttjK c#(., f. 15^^, sun (Miami, Moipii; tMorJan, •>!>. •.it., 168 : Ih.uike, 
oih at., 50, 117, 335 sy ), snow (Miami) > Morgan, hu'. at. ; (V bedow, 
p. 37), bi)ne(8auk and l'oxesW(i5., 17('i, sta (Sauk and Fo\,es) {ih., 
170), sand \ .Mo(]Ui) iih , 179; Tiourke. «'/>. '*</., 335:, and lain i Moijiu) 
(Morgan, op, eit In A4iiia Min and lain aie Daniara 

totems (Andri'on, L'dr K'jdiai. p. 2211. In India oiie of tbe 
coiistellalioiis i-- a Sintal (Sonibal) fju'irf. JUr., July 

ISiO. p. 761; and thr loam of the inei I'j .m Oiaon totem and nc»t 
to be eaten by the ^]an•'l^)en lO.dteii m Tr. , X. S , 

vi. 36). In vSainoa we liave the lainbow. shooting star, cloud, 
moon, and liuditniiu: >Tuinei. 21, 27, 35, 53, 59, 67). 

lu a lew* ( ases eobuur» aie tot< m'^ : tbui if<l is nn (5inahu totem 
(Morgan, A. S , p. 155>, i.-d paint ami Idue aieCbonkie totcins 
{ib., 164), and veinulion is tie- name of a subdivmion <.f the 
Pelawares .i/'., 172; howevrr, the natuie of th»N^- »nbdivi-‘ii)n'» of 
the tliiee Inlawaie i-lans is not «leai . Thi'« poiluip^ exj.laiiis tljo 
aversion whifli some tiibex rxlubit toi ieitaiu coh.um. Thus red 
was forbidden in one di-triet of Mangaia .in the South Pat ife ) 
because it was thought oHen-ive to the goiK 'Gill, mi't 

of the Stjutk Paafr, p. 29). Light ytllow is a det‘"'l,ibli (idnur to 
a Hervey islander {/A, 227). Tlie Ve/idis abominate blue ' bayard, 
Nineveh, i, p, .300). 

It is remarkable how small a part is pla^^d in tottinisin by tbe 
heavenly bodies. In the li-'ts of toTmus before in', the ^un 
occurs once in Australia, oiue in Atiha, and ‘'cver.^ times in 
Ameri' a (be'-ides Morgan nml Ponrke as almve, rf. M'I.eniian 
in F'lrtii. per.. October 1869. p. 413V The •'Un was the special 
divinity of the chiefs of the Nateloz, but that it was a ^)tern is 
not certain ; <f. Latitau, Miaira th'<t Sdvro^j^ Anti r(qndin<, i. 168 ; 
Charlevoix, IIiA. dt hi NijiivcUe Fnitir>\ vi. 177 .sfy*; £<■((. ^<lf., 
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vii 9 ; Chateaubriaml, Voyif'j^en Amcriquc, 227 sq.^ (iH.. 12mo, 

Michel Levy ; C. C. Jones, Aatiquitics of the, Sonfhcni Indians, 
p. 23j> but a star or constellation appears only twice, and the 
moon appears, with a doubtful^'exceptiou in America (S. Hearne, 
Joiti'ivqi Ji 'yii Pnacc of JVules F^t in Hudsnas Bay to the 
Xorthern Ocean, p. 148; it may have been an individinil totem), 
"fenly in Samoa. 

With regard to artificial totems, we are told generally that 
Bengal totems include artificial objects (As. Quart, llev.f 
1886, p. 75), and net is given as a Knrmi totem {ih., 77). In 
America, tent is a totem of the Kaws (Morgan, A. S , 156) ; ball of 
t^.e Onondaga IJw<jUois {ih., 91);* good knife of the Mandans {ib., 
158); and knife, lodge, ayiid bonnet of the Minnitawes {ih., 159). 
Schoolcraft gives cord as a Huron (Wyandot) totem, but it is not 
included in ilorgan and Powell's Iwts of Huron totems (School- 
craft, hid. Tr., iv. 204 ; Morgan, c/p. cit., 153; First Rep. Bur. 
EthnoL, p. 59). ^ 

In order, apparently, to put himself more fully under 
the protection of the'^totem, the clansman is in the habit 
of assimilating-himself to the totem by dressing in the skin 
or other part of the totem animal, arranging his hair and 
mutilating his body so as to resemble the totem, and repre- 
senting the totem on his body by cicatrices, tattooing, or 
paint. The mental state thus revealed is illustrated by 
the belief held by many North American Indians that they 
have each an animal (bison, calf, tortoise, frog, bird, d:c.) 
in their bodies.^ 

In going to battle the Minuitarees dress in wolf skins ; the skin 
with the tail attached ]jang.> down the back, the man’s head is 
in.’^erted in a liole in the skin, and the wolfs head hangs down on 
his brea.st. * Lewis an^. Clarke saw a Teton Indian wearing two or 


* But aecnriUiie: to Mr Beauch-amj) (Anieriron Antiquarian, vui. p. 
S5) lio Mich tutem exi>te«l, and the mention of it is due to a misuiider- 
staiKiing. 

“ Maximilian, Prinz zii Wie«l, Reise in das innere Xord-Amerika, 
ii. pp. 190, 270. 

^ Ih., li. 224. Tile ?'linnitaree'' ie:i.ird the wolf especially strong 
“ medicine ” This is tlie spiiit, it not the letter, of totemiam. 
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three ra^n skins fixed to the V-k of tlie girdle, with the taOa 
stiekiDg out behind; on his heatl lie wore a raven skin split into 
two parts and tied so as to let the beak piMject from the foreltead.^ 
Among-^t the Thlinkets on soleiifli oueasions*, such as Jances, 
memorial festivals, and burisSs, individuals often apps^'t^ disguised 
111 the full form of their totem animals ; ami, as a rule, each elans- 
man cariies at least an easily recoguisaye part of his totem with-* 
him.“ Condor clans in Peru, who believed themselves descended 
from ""the condor, adorned themselves with the featheis of the 
bird.^ ' 

The Iowa clans have each a distinguishing mode of ilressing the 
hair, e.g.^ the Buffalo clan wear two locks of hair^ii imitation ff 
horns, 'ilies*^ modes of dressing the ha^r, however, are confined 
to male children, who, as soon as they are grown, sliave off all 
the hair except the scalpdock^ with a fringe of hair surrounding 
it.^ Amongst the Omahas, tftie smaller boys of the Black Shoulder 
(Buffalo) clan wear ti|j locks of h-^ir in imitation of horns ® The 
Hanga clan of the Omahas (also a Buffalo clan) wear a crest of 
hair about two inches long, standing erec^a^ul extending fiom ear 
to ear ; this is in imitation of the back of a butValo.^ The Small 
Bird clan of tlie Omahas “ leave a little hair Iront, over the 
forehead, for a bill, and some at the l)ack of the heail, fur the bird's 
tail, with much over each ear fornlie wings.”' The Turtle sub« 
clan of the Omahas “cut otf all the hair from a boy’s head, 
except six locks ; two aie lett on ea< h .^^idc, one over the forehead, 
and one hanging down the back in imitation of the legs, head, and 
tail of a turtle.’'® Amongst the Manganja in eastern Africa 
one trains bis locks till they take the admired form of the 
buffalo’s horns ; others preter to let their hair hang in a thick coil 
down their backs, like that animal’s tail.” ® 

Tlie practice of knocking out the upjK-r front teeth at piiherty, 
which prevails iu Australia and ehewluie, is, or was once, ]nobably 

^ Lewis and Clarke, Travds to the Soun'e nf the Mi;>t>unn iticer, i. 
p. 123, Loiitlou, 1815. 

“ Holmberg in Ada Scieut Ft'nmr.t ^ 203 S'/.y 328 ; PetrofT, 
Rrport (yii the PojudutioHy Inihisieifs, tunl Re-^omc'S vf Ahida^. 
166. • 

^ J. G. Muller, (tesch, d. n mericanisdun Vrreltgi»ncn, p. 327. 

^ Schoolcraft, hid. Tr., lu. 269. 

5 Third R.'p., 229. ^ 

« /fi., 235. " /ft., 238. « /ft.. 240. 

® Livini^stone, Z'lmhesi, p. 114. But it d^s not aiipear whether 
this people ha\e totems or not. ♦ 
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an iinitition of tlie totem. ThefBatoka in Afrii.a w]io thi-i 

liracti' i-' My that they ilo so in ordei to be like oxen, those 

who -•et.uu their teetli are like zebras.' 'ihe Maugaiija tlnp their 
teeth to iM^enihle tho^e of tin- eat or crocodile. - It is remarkalile 
that atnoii^ ^ome Au^tiahaii tlll'e^ w}f«> knock out one or two ot the 
U|t[)er tioht teeth of boys, the most jpiizeil ornaments of tlie women 
vare the two u[>per front ti.'ct]i of the kangaroo or wallaby; those 
are tied tngetliu' at the loots so as to toim a V, ami aie worn in a 
necklace oi liung amongst the hair.’' In other cases it is thr boys’ 
teeth whith the women wc.ir roniul then necks. ^ 

The bniii'. reed, or stick which some Australian tnl'es thrust 
t^/rough their i^sc may l )0 also an imitation of the totem. It is 
not worn C'lUstantly, hif^ is inseitod nhen danger ivAl’l^'ehended ; 
whii'li pi*iha[)s means iliat the man then seeks most to assimilate 
liim^elt to ids totem when lie mostriiecds tlie totem’s protection.” 
Kuniai im'ilicine-Tuen could only cOiuiumiicate with the ghosts 
when they had these bones in their noscs.*' ^ 

Tlie Hai'la.s of Queen Charlotte Islands are universally tattooed, 
the desmn being m alj. cases the totem, executed in a conventional 
style. \\'hen several families of diflereut totems live together in 
the same large Ijouse, a Haula chief will liave all their totems 
t.ittooed on his person.' The Iio«piois tattooed their totems on 
their iiersoiis.'^ Mr E. Jaines^ a higli autlionty on the North 


' Livingstone, Stn/fh Afrinr, p, 5o2. 

- Id, Z’iiiihr-i.t. p 115. On the general custom of filing the teeth 
among savagr->, Z’ ■t;>chnft fm Kthnol^'in , xiv. p. *213 

Ti\ Ltm.ol. new sHIH■^, i. p. 037 5 ^. ; Jmi,\ na'l Pk'iC. 

li. A’, .s', U'/Aw, XMj (lbS3) p. iin ; rf. G. F. Ang.'is, 

Ln.’ <<u'] .svc/i.w 1,1 Ai'^h. itiuJ Xev' Zcol ^ i. pp. 92, 98; Eyre, 
11 . p. 342 

O'llin-', r>f the EiiqViSih 0»hmy of X. S. inde^, London, 

1798. p. 5^, 

® T L. Mitchell, Three K.i’peditions into the Inteu'jr of Xcw Sui'tk 
Il'rA'v, ii. p. 339, 

^ Fi"»n an'l Howitt, Kamihiroi ond Knnmi^ p. 2o3. 

“ ( 7 VC/ 07 . Surv. of Ciniiidii, Pep. p>r 1S7S~7^^, pp. IOSb, 135b ; 
.S> ithsA'-iaiua Confnh. to Kiuorl., vol. x.xi. No. 267, ]>. 3 .sv/. ; Xatine, 
2orh .Tamuiiy 1887, p. 285; Fourth Anniod Rf'poif nf (to- Bureau of 
Ethii<>h‘'iu. Wav’iin-gton. 1886, p. 67 Hc>\v difft-iciit the conven- 
tion, il icprociitati'in m tatrooing may bo from the true, we learn from 
the tatt')o ni.irks (ooiuention.allv .’•uppo-.ed to repre-ent ducks, 

^ geese. pc.i'’M.I<>, A:c.) dejn. tod by Mafor-General A. Cunningham in 
his W(.rk, r//>' offl/lJoirut. I'l.ite Hi. 

® E. de SclfAeiiiitz, Lije oiid Timts of David Zeisberijer, p. 7o. 
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Amei’icai* Imliaiis, denies that ^ was a universal — from wliicli 
we infer that it was a common — practice with them to have their 
totems tattooed on their person^A Mackenzie says that the £)jib- ^ 
ways (Chippeways) are tattooed on»their cheeks or forehe(?il “ to 
distinguish the tribe to wliich they belong.”- The #.ssinibois 
(As.siniboeK) tattooed figures of serpents, bird'N. &e. (probably 
their totems) on their person-s.® Tiil>es in South Amt-rir-a are* 
especially diatingui&hed by their tattoo mark-«, hut wlu ther these • 
are t'ttem marks is not said."* Tlie same applies to the nativ'cs ^ • 

of Yule Idand,^ E&kimos*of Alaska,*’ and Mangaiijas in Africa." 

In one of the Hervey Islands (South Pacific) the tattooing was an 

imitation of the stripes on two difierent species of tish, probably- «i 

totems.^ '^ht' Australians do not tattoc^but raise cicatrices; in 

some tribes these cicatrices are arranged in patterns which serve 

as the tribal badges, consistin'js of lines, <lots, circ-le-^, semicircles, 

According to one autlr^iity, these Australian tiibal badges 
are sometimes re[*re^ntations of^the totem. For the cases in 
which the women alone tattoo, sec the note below.^^ 


# • 

^ Janies in Sarrafne of the Captidti/ and Adventures of John 
Tanner, p, 315. # 

A. Mackenzie, Voyages through thr Cuntinait of yorth Ainencft, 
p. cxx. » 

3 Ldtr. td'f, vi, 32. 

* Mairuis, Zur Ethnogioyhir Aiuri iras zi'i/ia^ BrasUivns, p. 55. 

® D’Alhertis, Xeic (ruimo, i. p. 41i*. 

® Bancroft, A’aUce Raves vf the Puape Stafes, i 48. 

^ Livingstone, L<fsi Journah, U p. 110, cf. p 125. 

® Gill. Myths (Hid Songs of' the S Pactnc, p. 95. 

® Brough i^inyth. Ahnrigine'i of ]’iet’>na. i. p. xli. 20.5, li. 313 ; 
E\re. Joii,,}., 11 . 333, 335; Ilidley, Ku/mhiroi, p. 140 ; Joi/rn. and, 
P.nreed. R. Soe. X. S. ir«/cs\ 1882, p. 2ol. 

Mr ChatUel'l, in Fison and Howitt, K<t,iido;o« and Knrna!, p. 

On tattonincr in ronnexion witli t'^cnu-'in. set' H.iherhm'lt in 
Mitthvll. d'U' anthroji. (Resell, hi JI’/'V/. w ClsNa' p. [.5-1] sq. 

Ani'tiig most of the ralit«iniian the Am"S ot ./.ipin, the 

Chukchi in ■Siliei la. and iiianv ot the ahui luuu's of Itt<ha. it is the \\ -piiieii 
alone who are tatto«n-iL Sec S. Puwtv-'. Ttd.4^ or ( 'oh lo, n ot . p 109 ; 
Sicholil, 7:r////i"h Stud, lithe, .!////•'.’. p 15; S* hiMihe, ho 
t) ; NorilcTiskvihl, Vioniije ot (he !*/•'///, p. 29d, p'']'ul.ir edinfti; Paltoii, 
KthnoL o/BtngnJ. j.p. 114. 157, 161. 219, 251. (Amnii-tlie Nu-as 
of L"i>per Assaui xho men tattoo. IHlton, op. cd . ]>. 39 '-/ UM 
pioneers in (.‘alilornia are of opiitmn that t!ie loasriu whv tlit^w ooieii 
aloTie tatt "0 is tiiat in case tlie\ aie taken « aptive tliey iiiav i"' ^ 

nizcl hy their own peo]»le when oppoi tiinit^^scrves 11. i- I'O'a. Mr 

Pow^s says. i> bunie out by the fact that ‘‘ the CaIiIor*a Indians are 
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Again, the totem is sometimej^>ainteiI on the person of^he clans- 
man. Thi'5, as \\e have seen 8), sometimes done by the 
Indinns of British Columbia. Among the Hiiruns ^Wyandots) 
each iriCn has a distinctive iin^lc of painting the tace, and. at lea.st 
in the cfTVi of the chiefs at iiistalLi^ion, ihis painting represents 
the totem. ^ Among tlie Moipiis the rtpresentatives of the clans at 
foot-rate-', daiKe.s, lVc., have each a conventional ie]ne-'entation of 
his totem hlazoiied on biea&t or back.- A Paevneo, who.se totem 
was a hudalo head, is depicted by Catlin with a buffalo’?* head 
clearly paintetl on his face and breast.'* ^ 

The clansman also affixes his totem mark as a signature 

ft e . 

to treaties and otlien*documents/ and paints^ or*'carves it 

on his weapons, hut. canoe, d:c. 

✓ 

Thus the natives of the u[»per Dailf^ig carve their totems on their 
shiehl.^.'' Tlie Indians who aiKJOinpained j^nuiel Heanie on his 
jouniev from Hud'jon s Pay to the Pacific painted their totems 
(.sun, moon, and dive;i^^.^i^il■d.s and bea^i.s of prey) on their shields 
before going into hittlc.** Some Indian tiih«.s going to war carry 
stamlard-', coiihij^ting of represeutatiuii^ of tlicir totems drawn on 
pieces of bark, which ate elevated oii poIe.s.' Among the Thliukets 
shields, helmets, camu.-', hlaiika.s, houseltold fninituie, and lioii^es 
are all marked with the totem, painted or carved. In sini.de com- 
bats between chosen cliaiupioiis of diffeieiit Thliuket clans, each 


rent int" -uch ndimto-'inial diMM.Mi'*, any one (ff whndi may lie 
arrayed iii deadly tend agam-t another at any moment, that tlie ^licrht 
differem cs m their ihalcvt-- would not >ulfice to di^tiiigui-'h the captive 
sqnaw'' *’ ^P'OVer-5, Tr. >■/ C'-ihf., p. pt'J) Theie may tlieielore l»e a 
gram of truth in tl.c e\-planati<»u ot tattooing given by the Khyeu 
women lu Bengil : they <iy that it w-i-' meant to com-eal their beaiicy. 
foi which they weic apt to be carried off by iieighl m uinng tube-5 
R' xvi. p. -dS ; Dalton, cU.y p. 114). 

* Firr-t R< i> . ]'p. b’2, 64. 

- Bouike, Jhfr-',', p 

^ C.itlui, X. A/tc’i. huf . li. plate 140. 

^ IleckirvehUT, Iiiih'iii Xiitio,i<t, p. 217. 

^ Bioii'-di Sni}th, Ah>-t'i<inics '\t \ n'tiniii, i jip. xlii. 2S4. 

8. He irne. ./(-//yvo-v th<’ Xurtln'i n jc 14'' Tlie'e, 

}!o\ve^cl^ mav h:ne 1» on individual totems. Some ot the Iiidiaiib had 
imuiv tigiir*'-' on tlieii '^hichK 

“ ( h-iteaul-riaiid, Tr.^. /■/? .1 ///c/*., j'P- 124, 192, 224; Charlevoix, 
Ui^L th lx Xtti''. p. 829. -V 
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wears a l^lmet representing his totem.* In front of the houses of 
the chiefs and leading men of the Haidas are erected posts carved 
with the totems of the inmates. As the house.s sometimes contain 
several families of diilerent the post often exljifcits a 

number of totems, carved om^above the other.- Or the;^ carvings 
one above the other re]*resent the i»aternal totems in the female 
line, which, descent being in the female line, necessarily change 
from generation to geneiation.*^ The*coast Imliaus of British* 
Colur^hia carve their totems on the beams wliieh suppoit the ^ 
roofs of their lodges, pai^t them over the eiitiance, and paint 
or carve them on their paddles and canoes.-* The Pawnees mark 
their huts and even articles of apparel with their totems ^ The 
Dehuvares»(Leiiape) paiute«l tlieir toteii^ on theff housi's. Tlfe 
Turtle clan painted a wliole turtle ; but the Turkey tkiii painted only 
a foot of a turkey ; and the Wolf clan only one foot of a wolf, though 
they sometimes ad<led an oi^ne of the whole animal.'’ In the 
Ottawa villages the ditierent clans had .^ejurate ward<, at the gate.s • 
of which Were posts b^ing the tigute of the elan totem or of jiarts of 
it." The Omaha clans paint their totems on their tents Amongst 
the Iroipiois the totem sign over each wig\<ii# con^i^ted, at least in 
some cases, of the skin of the totem animal, as of a heaver, a deer, 
a bear.^ Sometimes the &l»n is stutlVd and stuclfon a pole before 
the door.*^^ Lastly, the totem is j»ayitetl or «-arve<l mi the clansman's 
tomb or gra\e-]>ost, the figuie b«Mng "ometiim-s rever>.ed to denoti- 
death. It is always the Imhan’s tott-m name, not his p^Tsonal 


* Holmherg in Acta Sc. Fen/nf\i\ iv. i'.M, 323 ; Anrel Krau=ie, 
X)ie Tliiikit-Iinlia.nei . p. 130 Petrotf, A*'-//"/-/ uri pj). If5(5, 

170. 

“ Snuthsoman Confrih. t<> Kiioirf , xxi, Xo *207. p. 3 
Sarv. of CiiUdih/, R>p. /<>,’ IS'S-7'K p. II^B; Ai/'tii,,,!^ <j ObtolK-r 
1SS4, p. 794; Id., 7 September pss.'.. j>. 7ol fji) ti> 

100 teet high, in trout »>t nearly eieiy riilmket hoU'.e ilMiutf, It p'-rt 
on AUtska, p. 165; Krause, Z.t. ; SheMoii d.iek‘-<m, Al"'-!.". p 7v''). 

^ Aiiiericaii AnU'Hniriaiiy ii. p. 110; r^hel'iou Jaek'-ou, Ah'A.a, 
p. SI, 

^ Mayne, Brit. Cnlvmh., p *2.57 S'p 

^ Aldtpiziiir f'/ Aiin’riraii llt'-fma, U' ]' 26o 

'' Hei-kewelder, fp. ctt., p. 247 ; l»rmt'»ii, The L>'na/i’:^cnvi tk^r 

p. N’-/. , 6 S < 7 . 

' .1'-'"/., 27th Sept. ISS4, ]». 203 . 

- Third Hr/)., *229, 24u, 24S. 

'* Sirn/id Itrp.. ]>, JS. • 

ll. I. Dodge, Oi/r Wd't Hiirtt'*rl, Conn., lSS2b [> • 
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name, wliich is tlius recordeil.^ ^ometimes the stuffed sVn of the 
totem is liiuig over the grave, or is jdaoed at the dead man’s side.^ 

Thr; identification of a. man with his totem appears 
further have been the object of various ceremonies 
observed at birth, marriage, death, and other occasions. 

Birth Ci‘rr>nonir <<. — On the fifth day after birth a child 
of the Deer-Head clan of the Omahas is painted with red 
spots on its back, in imitation of a fawn, and red stripes 
ajce painted on the child's arms and chest. All the Deer- 
Head men present at fiie ceremony make red sjiots*on their 
chests.'^ \Yhen a South Slavonian woman has given birth 
to a child, an old woman runs o«t of the house and calls 
out, “ A she-wolf has littered a he-wolif’ and the child is 
drawn through a wolfskin, as if to simulate actual birth 
from a wolf. Further, a piece of the eye and heart of a 
wolf are .sewe^. into the child’s sljjrt, or hung round its 
neck ; and if several children of the family have died 
before, it is called Wolf. The rea.son assigned for some of 
these customs is, that the witches who devour children 
will not attack a woif.^ fn other words, the human child 
is disguised as a wolf to cheat its supernatural foe.s. The 
same desire for protection against supernatural danger 
may be the motive of similar totemic customs, if not of 
totemi--iu in general. The legend of the birth of Zamolxis 

1 S' fiuJ. Tr.. i. p. 356 57 ., ii. v. 73: A. Mackenzie, 
tV'., ]'p xtixr316; J. Dunn, Iftsf. o/fj,,: Tfrritoyy, 

Maviie, III. pp. 25S, 271; A. Kr.Tu>e, Ihp TJinkit- 

I atk'i AiifnCin\ Aati'inufuiiu li. p. 112. It has been 
i tinv'l that tlie aininal-shape<l mouinls in the ^Iis-'i.''Sipiii valley 
('hit-Iiv in thf State of '\ViM-tui>iTi) are re]'ifM^ntati')n '5 of totems 
Anfi>i'"iii>in, 111 . p. 7 .' 7 .; \i. I'p. 3, 326 ,V 7 .). 

- Dcdiiro, < 7 /. (//.. ]i{* 15S, 225. 

^ Thud p. 24^57. 

KiaU'.s, uiid Bi'U/i/t dt!' Hu'.hlaven, p. 541 sq. 
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(it is s£(id that he was so ca^ed because a bearskin was 
thrown over him at birth points to a custom of wrap- 
ping infants at birtli in a bearslyn, and this again [j^ajH • 
to a bear totem. The kelief of the Uetae that their 
dead went to Zamolxis would thus be the toteniic view 
that the dead clansman is changed -fh to his totem. When * ^ 

a Hindu child's horoscope portends misfortune or crime, *» • 
he is born again from a cow, thus ; being dressed in 
scarlet and tied on a new sieve, he is jias.sed between thg 
hind legs* of«a cow forward througltthe fore legs to the 
mouth and again in the reverse direction, to simulate birth, 
the ordinary birth ceronwnies (aspersion, tkc.) are then 
gone through, and 'Jie father swells his .son as a cow smells 
her calf.- In India grown persons aKo may be born again 
by passing through a golden cow in*sHnulatiou of birth ; 
this is done when, <=.</., tliey have polluted «them.'elves by 
contact with unbelievers. • , 

Marriuje O /■(■///"„/..<. — Among the Kalang of .Java, 
whose totem is tiie red dog, bride and bridegroom before 
marriage are rubbed with the aslics of a red dog’s bone.-.^ 

.Among the Transylvanian uyi'sies, bride and bridegroom 
are rubbed with a wea-el .-kin.’ Tlie .-acred goat.-kin 
(nry/A) which the ]irie~te— of Athene took to ne\\Iy 


^ Porphyry, Vii. pi.th-i-i , 1 1, < Hi th.- i-*\ iii'-logv ni .hhI 

the identity nt — "Ivis with tlio Kit-tk apKTti?. h.it n ki "c, 

lie.ir/' .see V. llthu, Ixii'tn. i-’f-'ii .< n »'/'«/ 7/(0'-''' •<-. -i.'i). 

- Jour. A'iiat. {•* i. ^ ]"1 

A-'xotirf, \i 'V ; [nthiflit, ii^mu Til- 

hury, p 171; Id., Z"/ VoJf ■^Luro’.-. p F--i .in hiiTii 

ceifiiionv, cf P. done-. //<-/. "j >■/ h'h p I*’,", rf\ j*. 1 'A 

■* P.llHes, lil-it of Jiiio, 1 . djs^ un luh’i'lHi with .I'le ' ll- u 
reli'Ti'His leiriiioiiV, rt S}'en'‘*'r. lo /'</•'<'’> i io{' Joi-’, 

vol. 11 . I>'s- in. Ln*. m. c.ip, 1. * 

i)ri'iii<ot-M,iti.nI avs ih r f Uiii"-o.j A^'th^J. thr KuurjJ. My-inyi • 
zu i. p. ITiti. ^ 
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married women may bave^een used for this ]fcrpose4 
At Rome bride and bridegroom sat down on the skin of 
the which had been sacrificed on the occasion. ^ An 

Italian ^lide smeared the door[»sts of her new home with 
wolf's fat.-^ It i.s difficult to separate from totemism the 
custom observed by toftm clans in Bengal of marrying the 
bride and bridegroom to trees before they are married to 
each other. The bride touches with red lead (a common 
(carriage ceremony) a mahwa tree, clasps it in her arms, 
and is tied to it. "ftie bridegroom goes tl*ouSh a like 
ceremony with a mango tree.'* 

Traces of marriage to trees are pi-#serveJ in Strvia. The bride 
is led to an ap|ile-tue lapple^often a|'pe^- in South SLrvonian 
inarnnge cU'tom^) under wliieh stands a pitclnr full of water 
Roney is thrown iiit^ pitcher; the hiide’s veil is taken from 
her and fastened to the tree; she up.scts the pitcher of water with 
her foot; and i^d.tnce three times round tlie tiee coiiekule.s tlie 
ceremony.® Tree marnage appc.ir.s very di.stinctly in the Greek 
lesfival of the Daedala, at «li»li an o.ak tree, sidci ted by .special 
divination, was cut down, drc.-.si d as a luide. and conveyed, like a 
i'liile, in soleiun pioee.ssion on a w.aggon nitii a hiidcsmaid bc.side 
It. The mythical origin of the fostiv.il uas a mock marringe of 
Zc'us to an oak.® I he nh ntiheatiou with a tier, inipliial in these 

’ tinidas, s ?•., a'ljis. 

- .Sfi'cnis on Vnyil, .!»/).. iv. 374; Festus, s r hi prUe. 

■’ Pliny, .Vot y/zst. xxiiii. 142. 

■* Dalton. I'jhti. Iff Bf n<[ffK p. 194 (Rundas\ p. .319 (Kiirmis). 
A'linnu the Ritinla^ both bride and bride,gioom are sonietimes m.rrried 
to mango tlees. For Kurmi totems, ,see .4 5. Quurf. Et c., July 1886, 

p 77. 

•' Kraiiss. St/thI , p 4.60. Witli regard to upsetting the pitcher, it 
i-s to be noted that waici is an iniportant elemont in mariiagii oere- 
iy^!iic>. !•.■/ . among the -.anie Runihm who are marrieil to trees, a 
]iitcln-r ot n. iter is jiouied o\er both liii-ie and bridegronm iDalton. 
0/1 id . 19 1 . T\co i.ibb.iges, one from tlie g.udeii ot tlie bride and 
aiiothei ti-i.in til, it ot tlie bi idegrooiii, plav a iirv iinpoit.Liit part in 
luial i^-d.diiii;^ in Lorr.ime 'George S.md, /.o Jf'irr iiir h/iif/r, ni'pend. 
V.. r<'IK-Lit,f' /6 c.. Ill p. 271 S'/ ’. 

*• I’an-aiims. nx :j : jiiisebiu-, /h."/) /■<"/'//., iii 1 and 2 The oak 
'las ebpecl.dl;? .issocnited with Zeim. .siee liotticher, her £auTfl’>!tiis 
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marriage»cerpmonies, is illn&tiat(j^l hy a Ricara custom. Ricara 
Indians used to make a hole in the skin of their neck, pass a string 
through It, and tie the other end to the tiuiik of an oak tiee ; by 
remaining tied in this fashion for #ome time, they thoug^^ they 
became strong and brave like^he tree ^ 

The idea of substitution or disguise, whieh serins to be at tlie 
root of these maniage (as of the birth) ccretuonics, ap[icars in some 
Hindu marriages. Tims when a man fias lost scvcial wives iii ^ 
succe^ion, he must marry a bird with all ceremony before aimtlin 
family will give him the»i daughter to wife.- Or Misliiug to 
marry a third wife, whether his other wives are alive oi not. lie 
must first formally wed a plant of a ]»articulai kind.^ "Wheii the 
planets th?^ateji any one with misfoitunt^n mani.ij^e, he orslie fi 
married to an eartlu-u veSvsel.-' Dam-ing girN of (loa arcMuarried 
to daggers before they may exerei-^e tlieir profe.ssion ^ CourtesaIl^ 
born of courtesans aremanie»l^o Howeiing pUints, which are pl.inted 
in the house for the puri>ose : they waur and tend the plants., and • 
observe mourning for ?liei!i when tffey <Ue.'* 

Some CxTSPS of marriage of human beings to inanimate objects 
seem to be unconnected with toteiuisin^ totemic maniage 

(?,■;• IJelh p. 4<’i8 57 . Tlfr* oak of Z^us (like a tou-m', gaie onifn" 
to its w^lr^lllppers ; and the n'lemonv ot m. iking ram by nit'ans of an 
oak brant h (Paiw., viii. n*niarlfat'ly like cfrem-aufs «'>bM-n eil ter 
the purpo"5e of nciking ram by ti:*» ''a<‘ivd Cuthdo so. i^-ty aii.tiiig tin* 
Omahas ( Thinl n>'p , p. d47. atel by a .^ct of wor-'iuppeis lu toteiu- 
iiiblen Samoa (Turn^'r, Snini'ii. p 4r»)* 

^ Lewis aiul Clarke. 1 . Sxo, 1815, 

- Iinh'in Aiih'iv-irip X. p. d-jO. 

•’ LxJ. IV ]• : .A'/// .I.sJ'tA r,.,xint, liii. pt. 1 p. 

09 S 7 . J. A. S fi-ji'i , bu. 1 . i> lui'. 

® fnA. A/if''f . xiii. p. 108 s,, 

® Iiu/. Ant,’! , IX. ]» 77- ^V»' .lie n-niii:d«‘d the G.ud.n'. <■( 

Adoiii'-. S-‘e W. M. innhar.it, AulA, unA j. ’JTb '•y. 

" Tliii'. in Java the man win* t.ii-s.a i.>i vii. thoaigli 

.1 form of in.uri.ige wiTli the ti«t hit.-ie h.* 1 1 t'> t.ij' it AVilkmi 

HI Jh' J luh ■^r'h,' i,nU. June 1S>J. p. 9*i'k tt, '{'h.. IIiu'olJ'' 

.1117111.111 V ni.n 11* .1 til* M li'-hiipj iM t', witli uo. at ..-ly t'. tw.. \ ..in.g 

iurls (7i< A-'-i ]> lob. >>■ , Ib'.U, ]>. ‘'.' 1 ; I'hail*-- 

loix, //(s/. o>' hi Siui, ]■', . 1. p gj.'j; I'h i'i*'.oil'i 1'.//. 

A.ii-'r . p, 140 sy. ; P.nkm.in, ki S-'Ah .1 p. lvi\- 1 . 

Tilt* (lid Egyj.ti.iii .•H'-t.-iii, in tsmi- ot «ii<m.;ht. "1 *ii*'"i:j .i ivinuau 
a*- .1 }.T id*' and thi“\\ ui:.' ln-r mt-i tiu Nd** n tli* •'i.bj* < r < 4 l.o,.j . tmv , | ^ 

A'lih, ii. I’-it't ii til th'- .1/7'/ /;.•» //'.i . Jul\ 2. I ''''7, )' 12 ’I’l.i •ii't' in 

■'iTtU'- to In thf t.'Ul.d.ltlou of li ‘.n lld- like th-'-e of Al’dii infd.i 'ud ^ 
Fur a N'U-'.e Amlioiueda, st-e A'^hj. iu-..n A,,,./, 

% 
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ceremony of a differont kind is ^liat] observed by a Tiger clan of 
the Goii'ls, in wlnth two men imitate tigera by tearing to pieces a 
living kid with their teeth. ^ 

Ci-i'iiiinnit '^. — In deatlj, too, the clansman seeks 
to become one with his totem. Amongst some totem 
clans it is an article faith that as the clan sprang from 
^ the totem, so each clan.sman at death reassiiraes the Jotem 
form. Thus the Moqui.s, believing that the ancestors of 
the clans were re.speetively rattlesnake.s, deer, bears, sand, 
Hater, tobaefo, &c., tjiink that at death each^mam, accord- 
ing to his clan, is changed into a rattlesnake, a deer, itc.- 
Amongst the Black Shoulder (FTiflalo) clan of the Omahas 
"■ a dying clansman was wrai^^ied in a buffalo robe with the 
hair out, his face was painted with the clan mark, and his 
friends adJre.sso(K hhn thus ; “ You are going to the 
animals (the buffaloes). You are going to rejoin your 
ancestors. You are going, or your four souls are going, 
to the four winds. Be .strong.’’ ■' Amongst the Hanga 



F (Ywft Xo ‘2-1 'DA-^ent's T’-f/-' fi^^iii tlu' 

p. IJ.' The diadowerl fortli ui legends iniiy be 

only anothr-r form of the IVyptiAii ou'.tmii'' reU-iretl to hy Pindar (in 
Strabo, xvii. 1. 15) — tlie lull ['as'i-je i'. <niiittefl m I'Onie MSS. and 
editions: <•/. .Elian, Xnf. .l/i., vii. It*, HerotlitU’', ii. 4b: Plutarch, 
Ff /t. Ri'if 5 ; Clemens Alex., Piofr , ^2 , and of which a trace 
appears in Itilv ;C\i«h /’/i/ . ii. 441). This wouM ]>ting us round to 
toteini-iiii, Tt is tljerctoji- unrahle that the Andronieila story occur.s in 
Senegarnliu. wliei’e totemism exists. See Berengirr-Feraud. Fnihs 
lit p. S'/. Tiie Mandui ( Ustoni (Catlin, 

Fol. reserv., li ) i-s hardly parallel, though Liebrecht {Z^r 
Vflk.-tkitmh’, ]i. u9.'») sjiems to tiuuk so. 

^ Daltmji, i<i> cif., p- 2S0. 

^<'h’ud^ ralt, I/i'l. Tr., iv. S6. 

•' T’l.ifl ll'/> , \K 229. As to the “four souls,'' many savacces are 
mu< Ii more hbi-ially ]>rovided with souls than ti\iii/i.‘d men. See 
y* / C' •> libib, p. loj; MaxiniiUan, Prinz zii Wteil, Xonl- 

Aiiii , I:. ii 20b; Chulevoix, //vs-/. /A- A/ X'nff. Fr., vi. p. 75; 

“ Lab.ti’ib*. licl de roimrine, Ac., dt^-j Caraibes,” ji. 15. in Ji'CHi'iI de 
diit.r'i Vi‘'jii[i£s jaUs l/i AfrUiU'i tt t’/i t Auii^ri'ii'f' (d’arh, ; 
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clan, another Buffalo clan of the Oinahas, the ceremony 
was similar, and the dying man was thu'; addre.ssed : 
“ You came hither from the alTimals, and you ar^<going 
back thither. Do not face this way again. When you 
go, continue walking/'^ 

Members of the Elk elan among the Om.ilias, though ni lift' tin y 
may not touch any }iait of^ mule elk iioi ta-Nte ut a male ilet-r. ai<‘ 
buried in niocca'sins of deer skin." Egyptian 4|uetns uiu- -laiie- 
times buried in eo\v-diaTie<l sareo[»hngiises.-J Among tin AiNtr.ihnn 
Wotjoballu^. men of the Hot-Wind totein^re huim!*iMrli the Inaf? 
ill the directioff trnm A\hmh the h->t wiml blown, aiiil nn n oi tne 
Sun totem are buiied with their In ail* towanh the Mini iseA Among 
the Marias, a Gond clan wlios^anie l^ tlionght to bo derived fioin 
Mara, “a treed’ the coipbe of an adult male i» (a'-t- ned by cnnh to 
a mahwa tree in an erct position aM then buim-d *' On the anni- 
versary ot the <leath ot their kin-'inen. the X i‘a!aiit'» in ParaL'uay 
cnriied dead ostriches in pr-H-evsimi •n^ie-'entative^ ot tiie 
deceased, piobahly hecaii'-e the o^tiieh wa*. the elan totem ^ M( n 
of the Snow totem annuig tVo IVmteMuatmi. (ontia^’ to tie* g"nei\tl 
custom of the tiibe. w« iv buinctl lUMeail of i)iirn d, the helud hi ing 
that, as snow comes liom on high, so tin* l.odie> of men nf the Simw 
totem should not be ]»oki d away undeigioiind. but .'idKii d to u join 
their JSiiuw kindred in tin uj-[Kr air Um e when a mm of tin* 
Snow totoin had hei ii bnimd nmh i u'roiind, tin- winter w't> ^o h-iig 
and the snow iell m. deep that in>bidv*\.i thought to '■piing 
any more. Then tln*y betlnaight tlnm ot digging up tin* loip'.e 
and buniing It . audio! the snow stopped falling .ind ■'piingiame 
with a burst ' 
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]>p, 127, 2u4 ; Lb, Jn<^ T, , iv. ,0 
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Crremonies nt Puhrrty.—Xh& attainment of puberty is 
celiArated by savages with ceremonies, some of which seem 
to be^irectly connected ^ith totemism. The Australian 
rites of initiation at puberty include the raising of these 
• scars on the persons of^the clansmen and clanswomen which 
serve as tribal badges or actually depict the totem. They 
also include those mutilations of tl^ person by knocking out 
teeth, itc., which we have seen reason to suppose are meant 
•o as.similat* the majj to his totem. When we^remember 
tliat the fundamental rulc.s of totem society are rules re- 
gulating marriage, or rather ^xual intercourse, and that 
tlif.se rules are based on distinctions of totem, persons of 
the same totem being forbidden, under pain of death, to 
have connexion v\■it^J, each other, the jiropriety of imprint- 
ing these marks on the persons of the clansmen and of 
inculcating tlTese rules on their nffnds at the very moment 
when transgression of the.se all-important rules first 
becomes [lo.-sible, is immediately apparent ; and the 
necessity for such marks will further appear when we 
consider the minute subdivision of savage tribes into local 
group.s, which, at once united and divided by an elaborate 
code of sexual permissions and prohibitions, are at the 
same time di.sjoined by a difference of dialect or even of 
language, such as, in the absence of some visible symbol- 
ism, must have rendered all these permissions and pro- 
hibitiuns inoperative. On this view, a chief object of 
these imtiation ceremonies was to teach the youths with 
whom they might or might not have connexion, and to put 
thent-in posse.ssion of a visible language, consisting of per- 
sonal marks and (as we shall see immediately) gestures, by 
means of ■%hich they njjght be able to communicaT^ their 
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totemsio, and to ascertain tPe totems of, strangers wliose 
language they did not understand. So far, the considera- 
tion of these ceremonies would fall naturallj- un^^ the * •* 
section dealing with the Social side of totemism, Uut as 
the rules which it is an olyect of tlie-'e ceremonies to 
inculcate are jirobably deductions 1'rom that fundamental « 
and lis yet unexplainec^ connexion between a man and Ids 
totem, which constitutes the religion of totemism, they 
may fair^' be considered hei-e. ^ ^ 

That lessens in conduct, e.spociaTly towards the other 
.sex, form part of tlie.so initiatory rites is certain. The 
youth is charged to restrict himself to the class (totem ^ 
divLsion) which his name conftlies him to. . . . The secrets 
of the tribe are imparted to him at^this time. These 
instructions are repeated every evening while the JJnra 
ceremony la.sts, and foKu the principal paJt of it.”^ To 
supply the youth with a gestiwe language for the purpose 
already indicated may be the intention of the totem dances 
or pantomimes which form part of the initiatory rites. 

E.rj., at one stage of tlio-e iites in Ail'toilia a nunilier of 
men appear on the sime louvlnig .and running on nil touis lu 
imitation of the dingo or iiatite Aii'traliaii dog : ,it 1 ot the li .uh i 
jumps up, clasps Ills hand'., aiol shouts tia tot, :n nunc "wild 
dog."- The ro.a.st Jluiiing tiihe in Metv .South Walls liad an 
initiatory ceremony at wliieh lln- totciii naim* "liiown snake \\u,s 
shouted, and a inedii ine-inaii produei-d a live iuowii snake irut of 
his mouth.'* The totem elaiis of the Ik-i luianas have eaeli its 


* J. .1. /.. -MU. 296, c/. 4.Vn. 

- J. .). A, xm. 4dO, ^ 

•* y/e, XVI. p. 43. At the initiatory iites of tlie idirygian god 
Sahazius, a snake (or a gohleii ini.tge oi one, w.is diav.n through tlie 
liovii'e's rolie. .-VriiohiUs, A'h. .V,// , til ; Kirmn us VI.iTeijus. !>■' 
ei'inrr rrhif , 10; Chmi. AIe\., , ? 16. <’/ Iieiiio'th . 

p. i'o?-o/ii/, 1? 2610; Strah.. -x. ", IS. •See t'un,..iit, Jj< ' .I's-- 

/togocijcs t'/icg lei CoVtts, p. 66 >■/. # 
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'spt'cial (lanco or paiitominip, aiCl when they wish to a^ortain a 
clan, they ask him “ Wliat do yon dance ? ” ^ We find 
fl>e\ri^ere that d.iTirin" has keen ii'^ed as a means of sexual selec- 
tion. ''^uis amoni( the Tshini^ians, one of the totem tribes on the 
l!olt}l-\^o^T coa^t ot North Ameiica, Tiie of the ceremonies observed 
by a gill at joiberty is a formal dance l*efoie all the people. - 
r Amongst the K.i''ia3 in Bengal, amomtst whom husband and wife 
are always of ditferent clans, Ka'>ia maidens dance at the new moon 
in ilarch ; the young men do not daiu-e but only look oi?* and 
many matches aiv ma<le at the-'C times.^ On the loth day of the 
month Abli the daiii'^els of Jerusalem, cla<l in white, used to go out 
<^(1 dance ill ^he vineyards, saying, “Look this way, young man, 
ami choose a wife. LuolCnot to the face but rather thC family . * 
Attic maidens between tiie ages of five and ten had to pretend to 
he hears : they were calleil hears, a^d they imitated the action of 
^ bears. No man would marry a gii^' who had not thus ‘‘been a 
be.ir.’'° ^ 

The totem dances at initiation are to be distingui.shed from those 
animal dances, also jwactised at initiation, the object of which 
appears to be to give the novice power over the animals represented. 
Thus an initiatory ceremony in New South Wales is to present to 
the novices the ctfigy of a kangaroo ?na<]e of grass. “By thus 
presenting to them the dead lisngaioo, it was indicated that the 
powt-r was about to he imparted to them of killing that animal.” 
The men then tied tails of grass to their girdles and hopped about 


^ Li\niiZ''tone. Af/ictf, p 13; J. Mackenzie, Ten Years 

Xorth vj t'he ijronj,' llicer, p. oUl. cf. p. 135/i ; J. xn. p. 

S3 

- GeoL Svrv. Cff C'/nnihi, R^’port for 1S7S-79, p. 131 b; for the 
TMiim.^ian totems 134b. 

^ Tr. Eth. Eoc., new series, vii. 309; fur Kasia exogamy, Dalton, 
Ethn. ff Bmg., ]). 56. 

■* ^li'.hiia, Tii ninth, ix, 8 (Snrenhus. , li. p. 385). 

^ Si hoi. on Aii'tophane'*, LiisiiL, 645; Harpocration, s.v. apKT’ 
tCirai ; Suida'J, «. r. c-pKrevffai and &pKTOS ^paupuviois; Bekker’s 
J/Mrv/, S’/-., ji, 206, 4 ^ , 44 1, 30. Tin's sacred dance or pantomime 
.1 <ledication d the dainseK to eith»‘r the Braiiroman or INIunychian 
Artt'iui" ; ^uid legend said that a tame hear had been kept in her 
"am tuary. The Areatliau Aitemis, a-. K. <J. Muller •'iiys {Dorier,^ 
i. ]> 376', a[»pears to he nlentn.al with Calli-'to; and C’allisto was the 
an< e"ti>i'". <4 tlie .Vncidians ( = Bear people, trom &pKos, another form 
'<1 UpKTos), was h* f'.i'U turneil into a bear, and was rej)resentetl seated 
on a liear-kin (Pau''.. 31, lO'. For an African exam;de, see 

Dapper, Dei‘<fri 2 /t i"/i d*- rA/np/e {Xm'-ttvddm, 1686), p. 24'J.^»^ 
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in of kangaroos, whil^two others followo*! them ^\ith 

spears and pretended to wound thtiu ^ An imitation of a wallaby 
hunt forms another Australian initiator}' ceremony - Thei't^iunt- 
ing dances, nr rather pantomimes, aP initiation are therefoj^clobely 
similar to those pantonninej#ivhich savage hunters jierl'oim before 
going to the chas*\ Ix-lieving tiiat through a sort of ''Vinpathetic 
magic the game will be < aught like the actors in the nmnie hunt. ^ 
Thus, befoie the Koo^'^a (-'allies go out Tmuting one of tliein takes 
a hawlful of grass in his mouth and crawls ab(*ut on all fours to 
represent the game, while^he re-^t raise the hunting ci v and rush 
at him with their speais till he falls apparently dead.^ X*gi*os of 
western e(iuatorial Afiiea, before setting out to h^it the goiill|^ 
act a goril^i li#nt, in whieh the man wbo^lays the goiilla pretends 
to be killedA 

Before hunting the Ikmf the Dacotas act a bear i>antomime, in 
which a medicine-man dresse* entirely in tlie skin of a bear, and 
others wear masques consisting of ^lie skin of the bear’s head, an*! 
all oftlieiu imitate bears.5 When butbiloes are scarce, theM.iiidans 
dance wearing the skins of hulfalors' heads n^th tlie horns on their 
heads.® Eacli hunt,” says Cliateaulu'ianff, " lias its ilaiice, which 
consists in the imitation of the moveincnt'J. halut-.^aml cries of the 
animal to be bunted ; thc*)^ rlimb like a bear, build like a beaver, 
galop about like a buffalo, leap like a roe. and yelp like a 
The Indians of San Juan Capi-^trano acted similar hunting panto- 
mimes before the stutied skin of a rovote or of a mountain (Mt before 
tliey set out f«>r tlie chase‘s The auck-nt Orceks had similir 
dances for the purpose of cat* lung btasts and buds. TliUs u man 
wearing a headdicNS or ncckla-.v in imitaru-n of a ''pvies of owl 
mimicked the bird and was snj)po-ied thus to lat'h it Such 


^ Collins, Atci'i'iii of Ih’' t-f X-v' Sn/f/. 

London, 1798, pp adO. .'»7I : Anna'., Z/ye oiuf >'(V//c ,9 ai 

Av^^tralm am! A'- Z>nliiiul, ii. p. *219. 

' J. A. xiu. }>. 449. 

Lichtenstein. TianJ-i lu S. Af's , i. p. 2d9. 

■* W. \V. lieaile, Arrua, p 194 '7. 

® Catlin, Amrr. hulnw-i, i p gla f'T Si^nf l. i;ilt, Tml. Tr., iv. 
nO; the riacitfas pretend t" . Innni '...me knid' ot .oMnial' ni miioik- 
inn them, .Old sornetinies mu eeed in ki.bii-i yinu- in tbi< w.iv 

'* Cathii, < 7 >. ‘tt., i. 127. *'J. Maxiiiiiban, ITin^ zu Wu-i, Xuh!- 

Amcnla, 11 . p. 2'5d .w/. 

~ Cliateaulinaiid, Vin/. niAirwr., p. 112 • 

Baru rott, Xoi. Hurts ‘'J t/i*' !*•'<' A/., la. p 1^7 
'* Jq^us Pi-llux, IV. 103 ; Aeliaii, A' *1 , x-» 28 , Athena-U<, Cf’P'f 

6<r. ^ • 
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pantomimes, acte«l in presence^of tlie animal, may b^entirely 
latiniial, as in the common cas>es whcie the sivaijc ili>i;uises himself 
in tlsk aiiimarb skin ami thus fiiahlcd eitli«-r to m t as a decoy to 
the he^^ or to approa«di am^kill the animal.- hUit these panto- 
iiiinu',, wlien th«y aie acted belore#tlie hunt takes jdace, are oi 
couisf purely mai^ical4 

But in these rites initiation the religious aspect of 
toteinism is also prominent. In some of the dance* this 
is certainly the case. Thus at tCeir initiatory rites the 
Yuin tribe in New >South Wales mould figures of the 
totems in earth audfiance before them, amii a ^ledicine- 
man brings up out of his inside the “magic” appropriate 
to the totem before which he ^jinds : before the figure of 
the porcupine he brings a stuff like chalk, before the 
kangaroo a stuff like gla^-s, itc.^ Again, it is at initiation 
that the youth is soieffinly forbidden to eat of certain foods ; 
but as the iist^f foods prohibited tp youths at puberty both 
in Australia and America (extends far beyond the simple 
totem, it would seem that we are here in contact with those 
unknown general ideas of the savage, whereof totemism 

^ Si'hoolrraft. Tr , iv. 93. 

- JC AnKuC'hi X'lfurohst, IV, 13C S 7 .: Auxci'K'fm Anttquo/'ian, 
viu. 3'2S. IroipiMi? biiiitcrs wi.rc sktlctcm tranmwoiks ot ovei 

whicli they threw the skin ‘*1 \vuate\er annual they wibhed to iiiutate. 

./, A. XIV. p. 240. 

^ Fur otlier examples of animal dances or pantomimes (<?ome of them 
apparently merely recreations) see Si lioolcratt, huL Tr., v. p. 27" ; 
Catlin. Amrr. Tivl , ii. 126, 248 , Maximilian, Pniiz zu Wied, Surd- 
AiU'-t'ika, 11 , p. 240 ; S. Powers, Tr. ttf Calif., p. 199 sq.\ Bancroft, 
yat. Ilnas <f the Pac. ^L, i. p. 700; /?«./>. of latf’nait. Polar 
P.j'i>rd. to Point Barnro, Alaska, p. 41 sq.', E. James, B.'ped. to the 
li. 58; Auieiiran Aiittquariun, vii. p. 211; A. 
Ii. Wallace, TfircJs 0,1 the Amazon and Rit Xeqro, p. 296 sq.‘, 
Rri'or d' Rthiio'fi'aphir, vi. (18S7) p. 54; Dalton, Ethn. of Bemj., 
p. 15.'» sq ; Pall.is, Rehe durch vei.’trhirdrne Thede drs russischeii 
m. j>. 01 sq.', Ammrsiin, Lake Xijnnii, p. 230; Original- 
Mitthfil. oui drt rthiiidnq. Ahth. d<^r Katiujl. Alnsren zv Berlin, i. p. 
179 sq., 184; Eyie, Jir-na/h, 11 . p. 233. 

* Jvvrn. i^d Piuc. R. Soty A'. S. \yalcs, 1532, p. 206. ^ 
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is onl;^ a special product, ^hus the Xarrinyeri youth at 
initiation are forbidden to eat twenty different kinds of 
game, beoides any food belonging to women. If^hey eat 
of these forbidden foods ?t is thought they will grow ugly.* 
In the Myconlon tribe, near the Clulf of Carpentaria, the 
youth at initiation is forbidden to eat of eaglehawk and its 
youTig, native companion and its young, some .snakes, 
turtles, ant-eaters, and emu eggs.- In New South Wales the 
young men at initiation are forbidden to k4Jl and eat y) 

“ any animfl that burrows in the ground, for it recalls to 
mind the foot-holes '* where the tooth wa.s knocked out, c.y., 
the wombat ; {2} such creatures as have very prominent , 
teeth, for these recall the tfoth itself ; (3) any animal 
that climbs ta. the tree tops, for th^' are then near to 
Daranndun,* e.y., the native hear ; (4) any bird that 
swira.s, for it recalls the final washing ; •(.!) nor, above 
all, the emu. for this is Ngalalbal, the wife of Daramulun, 
and at the .same time ‘ the wom.an ’ ; for the novice during 
his probation is not permitted even so much as to look at 
a woman or to speak to one ; and even, for .some time 
after, he mu.st cover his mouth with his rug when one is 
present.’’ These rules are relaxed by degrees by an old 
man giving the youth a portion of the forbidden animal 
or rubbing him with its fat.“ The Kurnai youth is not 
allowed to eat the female of any animal, nor the emu, nor 

^ jVat. Tribf'S of S. Austral., p. 17. % 

' J. A. xiii. p. 295. # 

® Ainong^it these tnlies the nmice is plai‘e'1 'with his fret in a pair ^ 
of holes preparatorily to the knocking out of the tooth (J. A. /. . 
xiii. p. 446 .S' 2 . ; if>., xiv. p. 359; Journ. aivf Pntc. Jt. ^oc. S. S. 
TfttMs-, 1883, p. 26). , 

** /.f’., the mythical being who is supposed to have instituted these 
cereniumc-5 [J. -1. /., xiii. 442, 446). • 

4 ^^'^ J. A. /., xm. p. 455 sq. • 
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the porcupine. He becomes ^ree by having the fa^of the 
animal smeared on his face.^ On the other hand, it is 
said “ initiation confers many privileges on the youths, 
as they are now allowed to eat niany articles of food which 
^were previously forbidden to them.” ’ Thus in Xew South 
Wales before initiation a boy may eat only the females of 
the animals which he catches; but*ifter initiation (w£ich, 
however, may not be complete for several years) he may 
e*}; whateves. he finds.* About the lower Hurray boys 
before initiation are forbidden to eat emu, wild turkey, 
swan, geese, black duck, and the eggs of these birds ; if 
- they infringed this rule, “ their' hair would become pre- 
maturely grey, and the muscles of their limbs would waste 
away and shrink The Dieri thinly ttat if a native 

grows grey or has much hair on his breast in youth, it has 
been caused b/his eating iguana iri'childhood.* In North 
America the Creek youths art puberty were forbidden for 
twelve months to eat of young bucks, turkey-cocks, fowls, 
pea.s, and salt.* The Andamanese abstain from various 

* Ib , XIV. p. 310. 

- Sii with tlie tWiipi's on the Amazon (A. E. VVall.icc, 

T raixU on the Auuizon uml Rif X^<h'o. p. 49*:)). 

Ji'vrn. <ni(l p,or. R. X.c. X .S'/ 18S2, pp. 203. 

* Jfvrn. a,Hl Pro>\ R. ^oc. X .3. U'r/.Vs, 18S3, p. 27. 

^ Xr/tiir’ Tn^>e<! of S. Au.<!frr/lifr, p. 279. 

^ CTat-chet, Legend of th<’ Cr€>‘k htdians, i. p. 155. 

For sHpt'rstitiniis al’-'tinence from cf. Adair, Hid. Anier. 

Pid!on<!, pp. 59, 115, 125, 166: Aco'^ta, of tin; lodos, v. 

17; 8' hookratt, hid. Tr., v. p 268; Du Tc-rtre, ITl.cfnirr 'irih-raP 
fk<i vol. u. (Pin-', 1667) p. 871: Bancroft, Xot. Putcos nf 

t/f' P'i'\ >7-. I p .520/? : R> fsr ill drr Sif/'i It A'l't'ftfia ih' S'lnfd 

Afnrfo, p. i*4 : (' Bo«k. IP'iidhui’t'rs of lUinn'u, pp. 213, 223; 
I’lutaiih, (pi. viii. S, 2: Id , A*. Os?/-., 5: A. li. Wallace, 

TiOi'ih till thi’ A i/ioZD/i If, III Rill A'njrn^ p. 502 ; .Is/oOc/- 
vn, j'. "07: Dud Macdonald, Atm'iinn. i. }'p, 110, 170; Grierson, 

_ r>‘h<ir i', nt P'f'', p. 4n5, F«>r an Afruati example of tlie pro- 
liilntuHi i)t diflcrtut to« at succcMiive ptriutk of lite, see I^gpper, 
Dcscriptioii itt fA/fKiue^ p. ;^6. 
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kinds (jt food, including turtli^ honey, and pork, for a year 
or several years before puberty ; and amongst the cere- 
monies by which they are made, free of these foods the 
smearing of their bodies the chief with honey and the 
melted fat of turtle and pork.* 

These ceremonies seem also to Be meant to admit the 
youth into the life of the clan, and hence of the totem. 
The latter appears to be the meaning of a Carib ceremony, 
in which the father of the youth took a live bird of prey, 
of a particukr species, and beat lus son with it till the 
bird was dead and its head crushed, thus transferring the 
life and spirit of the nv.ri'tial bird to the future warrior. 
Further, he scarified his son aM over, rubbed the juices of 
the bird' llibi tt^w-ounds, and gave him the bird's heart to 
eat,- Among.st sonH Australian tribes the youth at initia- 
tion is smeared with bl»od drawn from the»arms either of 
aged men or of all the men pre*ent, and he even receives the 
blood to drink. Amongst some tribes on the Darling this 
tribal blood is his only food for two days.’ The meaning 


^ E H. M.in, Ah <>/ Ai)A 

p. ♦Vi ,«'/ 

^ IvOi.’liKfDrt, II'A. iX'tf. cf uvxr. rA”? Ih's AnfAf-s • R-ittfnlani. 
p. fjDb’; Du Terfre, ITisr>vi'i' >h'< AtifAh^^ \,)1. n. j.. .>7”. 

J. A. I . xm. \2S, ‘JOd; (J F. Antrt>. A'A' '/// / in 

AuAr. >n\ 1 X.nr Zrxl , i. 115. X.it T,i'‘ ^ o/ A, AnAr , l«;-2 sy., 227, 

2'3*2. ioi. 270; Brontrli Siii\t!i. i. t)7 "7 ; Fi-x-n .lud H ■2''0. Tiu.* 
Au-^trahuus aKo Oraw Irom aii'I it !•» tlnur ■'ifk 

relatiuns t(i Ornilc (./. ,1. /.. xin. 1 >2 ’?'/ tlu* Flirt* Iiuhau-. 

in AnuTU’a (Pctitnt, i"i nU'* A - l>, -i- h^iA,., , p, tiO; M.. Tn'- 

(hfi'ins I ad t’’ mu An i,i 'An Xm A,,u> %/, p 2*1 • . Anuinir't tiu* < Viaiijg»s 
on the Orinoco tlic cliiMt’ ^va-* Fiomni to ili iw Irorff liis 

M'FieiT'wit'i to aiioMit tlio h ot a •»i<k « I.iti'-'n-m. If >i' knt''s'' w 

at all pitn'aloiit li»’ waN thu-' roiliin'l to iru-it trii.i' iation (I iiiiiiilla, 
IhA. Ai’ V . \ p. 2*>1). Th" sonl>tInll‘^ riR pi»*i t's 

out of tht'ir tlc'-h aii'l give them to the.r '•« k j-Tent-' to pat 'T^ennyx. 
F>‘ih- L"! >’ I'f (JJu lilt , p. 6^ ■*'/.). Anionj'*' '•'Hio' ot the ♦'ar.os a neii - 
iktf’i cifil'l 5va^ ^lueaivtl with it-* tatlieiS M' o>l ’ R * Fiefjrr. vo lA.. i>. 
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of this smearing with blood^eems put beyond a cftubt by 

the following custom. Among the Gonds, a non-Aryan 

raoe'of Central India, the rajas, by intermarriage with 

Hindus, have lost much of theii^pure Gond blood, and are 

half Hindus ; hence one of the ceremonies at their iustalla- 

tion is “ the touching*of their foreheads with a drop of 

blood drawn from the body of a pure aborigine of theAribe 

they belong to.’’ ^ Further, the Australians seek to convey 

tfi, the novijgs the powers and dignity' of manhood by 

means of certain magic jia.sscs, while the ytuths receive 

the spiritual gift with corresponding gestures.- Among 

.some tribe.s the youths at initiafeon sleep on the graves of 

their ancestors, in order ter absorb their virtues. ’ It is, 

however, a very notable fact that the,>7uiaciun of an 
J ■' r f 

Australian youth is said to be conducted, not by men of 
the same totefti, but by men of tkat portion of the tribe 
into which he nray marry.!, In some of the Victorian 
tribes no person related to the youth by blood can interfere 
or assist in his initiation.’ Wheiher this is true of all 
tribes and of all tlie rites at initiation does not appear.'' 

Connected with totemism is aKo the Australian cere- 


r>5*2'. In all the-H ra.'t'. the i>Wa i*' that the Ule of tlie cLin or family 
i'. m the hliHuj. ajHl m.iy l.e triii'itene'l with the hhnnl trf);u oiil- meinbei 
I'f it to anotln i. Fur another way ut (.«)mrniiuioatinL' the c ciiauun life 
uf the clan To a -i.k member of it, .•'ee J'>in\ Pi>‘r, It. .She. ^V. .S’. 
\V„/, s. p. :]o. 

^ .1. F' l'yth. Iiiihii, p. 1-17. 

■ J. -1 /.. \<n 4r'l'* 

ft. s-r. X. VS‘2, ]'. 172. 

Iluwitt in./. .1. /. xin 

' IlaW'uTi^ -thi',} -///'.es, p P,0 

•’ We -llu-iM ■ I T t.ulllv expi ' T It IP't to be tine of til” blou,! vnii'aninT. 

-Vll'l tll>- ( I U lllur\ .IpJ.elJ-. l.ut to be p-’l I-Vtlp tl'lltHS Iffeilfl 

to by Ib.Avar aii-l r^ass-uTi. /’ ec. The phn kiic^ nut ot tiif hiir of the 
pnbl> (-fC IkImWI Is l<il ■ iiui'l b\ ii.th ot a Uitiei(.iit tribi^(F\rc, 
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mony initiation of pretendftig to recall a dead man to 
life by the utterance of his totem name. An old man lies 
down in a grave and is covered up lightly with earth but 
at the mention of his tot#m name he starts up to life.^ 
Sometimes it is believed that the youth him.self is killed 
by a being called Thuremlui, who*cuts him up, restores 
him *10 life, and knocks out a tooth.- Here the idea 
seems to be that of a second birth, or the beginning of a 

new life for the novice ; hence he receives a new name at 

• . • • * 

the time wliftn he is circumcised, or the tooth knocked 

out, or the blood of the kin poured on him." Amongst the 
Indians of Virginia and tile Quojas in Africa, the youths 
after initiation pretended to foi^get the whole of their former 
lives (p5rtfff5^4|nguage, customs, A’c.), and had to learn 
everything over agaV like new-born Ifabes.'* A Wolf clan 
in Texas used to dress«ip in wolf skins an(>run about on 
all fours, howling and miniicjcing wolves ; at last they 
scratched u[i a living clansman, who had been buried on 
purpose, and. [luttiug a bow and arrows in his haiuK, bade 
him do as the wolves do — rob, kill, and murder.-' Tin.-- may 
have been an initiatory ceremony, revealing to the novice 
in piantomirae the double origin of the clan — from wolves 
and from the ground. For it is a common belief with 
totem clan.s that they Issued originally from the ground." 

‘ A. I., xui 4.'.J .s./. . MV. r,;3s 

^ Aiiea^. 1 . 11.'* ; Bn*iieh Smyth, i, 7.*/* . A. ,1 /., mv i.*,. .l.gt . 
Xnt Ti. ,.f A. ArrA,-.. 1 * 11 . S'l". •JS'.I the 1*1*1* nl 

tilt* h.-iir fi'imi the piihi- or iiii'i]'u*iit he.iol ot tiu* iit iiiiri it;**^ 

Sef* Evro, ./<***', ;o*S, n p iCJl.'-y., o40; A***'***' y/-****''**/ .s. ***'/*"/"*, 
p. ISS. 

■* E. Bevi'ihv. }i,A.;ii „/ r, r...ii*i.*ii. ir-ii*. p i*. **/ . 
D.ippfr. ,l,-l An -'*■' imu*'>"*n ire.^*!* *i 

;i new hirth, M‘e Kiili-t'her in Z’ it rttf J>' r /.*'/'**(< -'I'y** , xv p-]'‘l -*/. 

" Si-iiO‘*h r.nlt. //***'. IT/'., V. tiSH % 

^ Lewis luul CKiike, i. 190, id. ISIS: Dw.eht- T,m-,U i,: .V*** 
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Connected with this mimS death and revival of^ clans- 
man appears to be the real death and supposed revival of 
the totem itself. We have seen that .some Californian 
Indians killed the buzzard, ancTthen buried and mourned 
over it like a clansman. But it was believed that, as often 
as the bird was killea, it was made alive again. Much 
the same idea appears in a Znni ceremony described t?y an 
eyewitness, Jlr Cushing. He tells how a procession of fifly 
Ujen set off Jor the spiritdand, or (a.s the Zunis call it) 

^ Ml 

“ the home of our others,” and returned after tour days, 
each man bearing a basket full of living, squirming turtles. 
One turtle was brought to tlieVhouse where Mr Cushing 
was staying, and it was welcomed with divine honours. 
It was addressed as, “ Ah ! my poor^^cjprrr- 'iosu-miird or 
jiarent, my sister or brother to haviTtuieen ! Who knows 
which 1 ila}'’ be my own greEKb great grandfather or 
mother?” Xevertheless, ne.\t day it was killed and its 
fle-.h and bones depositeil in the river, that it might 
“ return once more to eternal life among its comrades 
in the dark waters of the lake of the dead.” The idea 
that the turtle was dead wu.s repudiated with pas.sionate 
sorrow ; it had only, they .said, changed hou.ses and 
gone to live for ever in the home of ‘ our lost others.' " ^ 
The meaning of such cerenionie.s is not clear. Perha[i.s, as 
lia.s been suggested,- they are piacular sacrifices, in which 
the god dies for hi.s people. This is borne out by the 


KiuiJinnl .V-’/'- 1 IV. ]\ l.S.t; Tnml . p COr ; Ma.xiinilian, 
Prill/ 7U VVit-il, y'nif-A/iifnL'/, ii. 1 C,m. .luin;--, ,1 "/ //is 

II 4 >'/. Till- palijornuii Iiidi.uis think tliat tlu-ii 
('nV'it'V. ‘ini I’-ti Pi s v.'iv iiiuuMi-il (hrvetly trum the ^<jil l,ri. Powers, 

T, ph.-s r,//’ pp, 1171. 

‘ .Mr Cusli.iic 111 Mn i.i-m,-. M.iy ISSH. 

- tise 'tt IJt itiiittiiL'/, aitaie "dacrniee,” vol. p. 
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curses Tith whicli the Egyptians loaded the head of the 
slain build Such solemn sacrifices of the totem are not 
to be confused with the mere, killing of the anima* for 
food, even when the killftg is accompanied by apologies 
and tokens of sorrow. AYliatever their meaning, they 
appear not to be found among tlft rude.st totem tribes, 
but t)nly amongst peoples like the Zuni and Egyptians, 
who, retaining totemism, have yet reached a certain level 
of culture. The idea of the immortality of the individual 
totem, whTch*is brought out in thefe ceremonies, appears 
to be an extension of the idea of the immortality of the 
species, which is, perhaj^, of the essence of totemism, 
and is prominent, e/j., in Sam#a. Hence it is not neces- 
sary~to''sappir>.^^at the similar festivals, which, with 
mingled lamentatioi'.^nd joy, celebrate* the annual death 
and revival of vegetayon,- are directly borrowed from 
totemism ; both may spring independently from the obser- 
vation of the mortality of the individual and the immor- 
tality of the species. 

Closely connected with totemism, though crossing the 
regular lines of totem kinshi[), are the sacred dancing 
bands or associations, which figure largely in the social life 
of many Xorth American tribes. The.se bands for the 
most part bear animal names, and po.ssess characteristic 
dances, al.so badges which the members wear in dancing, 
and which often, though not always, consi-t of some parts 
(skin, claws, etc.) of the animals fronT which the bandu 
take their name. As distinguished from totem clan.s, 
the.se band.s consist not of kinsmen, but of members who 
f 
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have purchased the privilege^f admission, and whc^n each 
society are generally all about the same age, boys belong- 
ing fo one band, youths to.another, and so on through the 
different stages of life. In sonfe tribes both sexes belong 
to all the bands ; in others there are separate bands for 
the sexes. Some of tSe bands are entrusted with certain 
police functions, such as maintaining order in the canlj), on 
the march, in hunting, Ac.* Such associations probably 
(^iginate ii^a feeling that the protection of the totem is 
not by itself sufficient ; feeling this, men*seek an ad- 
ditional protection. Hence some of these bands have 
“ medicines ” with which thej^ rub their bodies before 
going into battle, believing4hat this makes them invulner- 
able.- However, m the Snake Band o^flf^Boqms we 
have an instance of a kinship groupj(fj^nding by natural 
growth into religious associatioii!® and this is probably 
not an isolated case. • 


The “ cliins ” which Mr Philander Prescott descrihed as existing 
among the Dacotas in 1847* appear to have been religious associa- 
tions rather than totem clan.s. Tliese Dacota “clans” were con- 
stituted by the use of the same roots for “ medicine ” ; each “ clan ” 
had its .special “medicine,” and there were constant feuds between 
them owing to the belief that each “clan” employed its magic 
“medicine” to injure men of other “clans." Each “clan” had 
some sacred animal (bear, wolf, buffalo, &c.), or part of an animal 
(head, tail, liver, wing, S:e.), winch they venerated through life, 
and might not eat nor (if it was a whole animal) kill ; nor might 
they step on or over it.' Violation of these rules vas thought to 


See Maviiiiilian, l^inz zii IVied, Xord-Ataerik/r, i. 401, 440 sq., 
576-.170, 138-146, 217-210, 240 sq \ Third /iep., pp, 342-355, 

cf. Sri-mid, Rep., p. 18. ' Third Report, 349, 351. 

' Bomke, Siii'ke Dance, p. 180 sq. 

* In Sohnolcr.ift’s Tnd. Tr., U. 171, 175. 

' Stepping over a person or thing is not, to the primitive mind, 
merely disrespectful; supposed to exercise an injurious influence 
on the persois or thing stepped over. * _ 
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bring trouble on the offender. All this is toteniic; b>it the mode 
of admission to the “clans” (namely, through the great medicine 
dance) seems approjrriate rather to associations. * 

At this point a few tArds may be added on two sub- 
ordinate kinds of totems wliich have been already referred 
to. • * 

Sex Tuteme . — In Australia (but, so far as is known at 
present, nowhere else) each of the sexes has, at least in 

some tribes, its sitecial sacred animal, whose name each 

" 

individual o4 the sex bears, regarding the animal as hi.s or 
her brother or sister respectively, not killing it nor suffer- 
ing the oppo.site sex t» kill it. These .sacred animals ^ 
therefore answer strictly to th* definition of totems. Thus 
amongst tlTe^.urnai all the men were called Yeerung 
(Emu-Wren) and a'l.^the women Djeetgun (Superb War- 
bler). The birds called Yeerung were the»“ brothers ” of 
the men, and the birds callcii Djeetgun w ere the women's 
“sisters.” If the men killed an emu-wren they weie 
attacked by the women, if the women killed a superb 
warbler they were assailed by the men. Yeerung and 
Djeetgun were the mythical ancestors of the Kurnai.' 


The KuUn tribe in Victeri.!, in addilmii to -icrciii clan totrins, 
has two pairs of .sex totem-.; one pair {tin- cinu-wi. ii and --upcih 
waibler) is ideiitic.al with the Kurnai p.nr; the other pair is the 
h.at (male totem) and tie- sm.ill nioht ,|ar 'female toteinl. The- 
latter pair extends to tin- ex ti erne noi tli-westei n c online - of V ir to i m 
a.s the ” man’s brother" and the “woiu.ur- si>ti i "- .Vinoiiest the 
Coast Muniiio tube, a.s ainiuio the Kuinai»aiid Kulni, tlie i inu- 
WTcn is the “man’s biother," hut tlie '‘woimuis .si-frr is tin- 
tree creeper.'* Among the .Mnli-n iwiiut in western Vietoiia. wl,o 
have regular elan totems (wliite .'oi k.itoo, hlai k eoekatoo. igmuni, 



* Fi-on and llowitt. int, 201 ^ . 21.s, 23.1. 
- .1. -w p. 410 , xi(. p oOl. 

*> Id., XV. 411 ). . * 
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crow, ca^leliawk, &:c.\ all the men have, he^Mes, the bat tor their 
totem, and all the women have the small night jar for theirs.^ 
The dlr^-ta-thi grou}) of tribes in Xew South Wales, iii addition to 
regular (dan totems, has a pair^)f sex totems, the bat for men and 
a ‘‘•mall owl for women ; men and ^oinen address eaedi other as 
OuK and Bats; and theie ib a hght if a woman kills a ]>at or a 
• man kills a small owl.- yJf home Victorian tribes it is said that 
*' the common bat belongs to the men, who protect it against injury, 
even to the half killing of their wives for its sake. The fern‘'owl, 
or large guatsin kcr, belongs to the women, and although a bird of 
evil omen, civating terror at night by its cry, it is jealously pro- 
teg^ 0(1 Iiy tlioii^ If a a»an kills on((, they are as much enraged as 
if it Mas Olio uf tluir chiliTren, and «ill strike him »iitlf their long 
poles. At Gnnhowr-r Cn-ek on the lower Jluri’iiy the natives 
I ailed the hat " btotli(.-r helonging to blackfellow, ” and would 
, never kill one; they said that if a ^at were killed, one of their 
women wonhl lie sure to die.'* .V^ong the Port Lincoln tribe, South 
Australia, the male and fem.ale of a small hzaid se(*iu^aAfctt<i*^Kale 
and female totems re.sj>ei^ively : at le.ast eithiy^<ex is .said to have 
a niort,\l hatied of the opposite sex of thes^fitle animals, the men 
.ilways destioi inp the feni.ale and the woBwi tlie male. Tliey have 
a myth that the li/.ard divided the .se.xos in tlie human species.® 

Clearly these se-x totems are not to bo confounded with 
(dan totems. To see in them, as Mes.srs Fison and Howitt 
do or did, merely clan totems in a state of transition from 
female to male kin.'lu[i is to confound sex with kinshiji. 
Even if such a view could have been held so long as sex 
totems weie only known to exist among the Kurnai, who 
have no clan totems left, it must have fallen to the ground 
when sex totems were found coexisting with clan totems, 
and that either with female or male (uterine or agnatic) 


descent. The sex tetem seem.s to be still more .sacred than 
the clan tTdem ; for men wlio do not object to other people 


' ./. /. / , xii. 4 :,. - hi., .viv. :j:,0. 

’ rc/iifii A^'4 >i }) 52. 

^ Tin/i-i. Pn Ss’‘J. y. S ir«//. s’, 1S»’'2-]S05, p. 359 sy. 
’ Angus, op. c>t , 1 . 1ij9; Ti. g/ ,S, AuUr., p. 211. 
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killin^their elaa totem will fiercely defend their sex totem 
against any attempt of the oi>[iObite sex to injure it,‘ 

InJivi'fudl Tuttm-t . — It is aot only the cLius and the 
sexes that have totems :*individuals also have their own 
special totems, i.e., classes of objects ('.tenerall}' species of 
animals), which they regard as related to themselves by 
thoJe ties of mutual respect and protection which aie 
characteristic of totemism. This relationshi[i, however, in 
the case of the individual totem, beams and ends with the 
individu^ rffan, and it; njt, like the clan totem, tran.'>niittcd 
by inheritance. The evidence for the existence of indi- 
vidual totems in Au^tii«lia, thou,uh conclusive, ib 
scanty. In North America i#ib abundant. 

In Australia hear of a molitin* •man \\ Imst. < Ian t'lTi.-’ni tlu’nu;,jli 
his mother "was kahj^aion, Init \v]n.v,(.» (•'-■, imliviihial; 

totem was the Snakfs of that tlaat tme. vvouM 

not hint linn.- An Aiwnahan "•■■m-' u^ually to i;et )ii«i individual 
totem hy divainiit^" that he lia^ tiau'-lorno d into an annual of 
the <‘pecie^. Thtib a man vvlm lio-l du-.inud ^*.veral Tiint-s that he 
liad bofonu* a lai.e-lizaid wa^. '.uppo-.t-I to have aotpiiitd powbU uVi'V 
lace-lizai’iU, and lie k'-pt a t.iiiu one. wln-dt to oi\,. 

him siipciiiatuial know]. di;i- ami to a« t hm * inm'a! \ t>>r mmi In* f. 
Henoe he wa^ known us Uiinjil Ratalnk lOM Li/aM • Aiiutlu-r 
man dreamed three tlml^ In ua^ a kam^aion ; li, nne in lit-came om* 
of the kan^^aioo kimbt-d, ami miKhl n''t eat any pan ni a kangaroo 
oil whieli tin re ^^as hlnotl; he miijht not « v»-n caiiv hniui' one on 
whicli there was blootl. He iniuht eat <ook»nl kamz.'ioo, but if he 
were to eat the meat with th<’ blood oii it. the sjiiits \\ould no 
longer take him up aloft.'* 

^ J. A, L, xiv. p. 3o0. 

- id., XVI. p, fill. ** , 34 m 

[h , 45. The .aver'.ion, m eni-t.-dn ea^es, i.t vava^^ to 
seems to be an important laetorin tlnur « iisTniii". Tlif N<'i th Ann i ii an 
Indians, “ throimli a stron" prim ijdf iit n ab>tain in tin* ''tn< Tc -t 

manner from eating the bl«»o<I ot any animal (Adur, Aiwt. • 

//o/., p Idi). They “ commonly ]»ul I their ixw-killeil vt >ii#(n 
tliey it) ^eveIal tlrne'^ through the ami tlaiiie ot tlm tiii . 

both iTy the way of a sacntice and tocoii-'Unie the bloudflile, or aiuuul 
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In Amcrira the individual tot^m is usually the first ai^raal of 
which a youth dreams duiiug the long and generally solitary fasts 
which American Indians observe at puberty. He kills the animal 
or bird of which Ise dreams, and henceforward wears its skin or 
feathers, or some ])art of them, as afi amulet, especially on the 
war-path and in hunting.^ A man may even (though this seems 
^exceptional) acquire several totems in this way ; thus an Ottawa 
medicine-man liad for hi.s individual totems the tortoise, swan, 
woodpecker, and crow, because he had dreamed of them all in- his 
fast at puberty.- Tbe respect paid to the individual totem varies 
ill different tribes. Among the Slave, Hare, and Dogrib Indians 
a man may not eat, skin, nor i( possible kill his individual totem, 
whTi-'h in these tribes is sj^I to be always a carnivorous animal. 
Each man carries with him a f>icture of his totem (bought of a 
trader) ; wlini he is unsuccessful in the chase, he pulls out the 
picture, smoUes to it, and makes it a speech. 

The satrihces made to the individual totem are sometimes very 
heavy ; a Maiidan has been kno\fn to turn loose the whole 
horses and abandon them for ever as a sacrifice to*^s “medicine” 
m' individual totem.'* TfiC sacrifices at the at puberty some- 


spints of the beast, which it wouM be a most horrid abomination to 
eat” (i^., p. 117). Many of the^SIave, Hare, and Dogrib Indians 
\\iU not ta^te tlie blood ot <:aine; hunters oi the two former tribes 
collect tlie blooil in tlie paunch of the animal and bury it in the snow 
at some distance tinm the rie»h (Petitot, Mi>nofjraphie des Dene^ 
Diadjt^i p. 76). Men have a special objection to see the blood of 
women, at lea>t at certain times; they say that if they were to see it 
they would n"t l)e able to against their enemies and wouM be 

killed {Mrs Jaiiie-> Smith, The B</oand>k Trihe^ p. 5). Hence, although 
bleeding i'5 a common Au'-tralian cure for men, women are not allowed 
to be bie<l (Anga.s, i. p. 111). This aversion i-s perhaps the explana- 
tion of that seclusion ot women at puberty, childbirth, &c., which 
has aNSumed different lorms in many parts of the worhl. 

* Catlin, A”. Aifier. Jadiuns, i. p. 36 sq,\ Schoolcraft, Ind. Tr., v. 

p. 196; Id., Aiaer. 213: LHtr, vi. 173; Wadnngton 

Matthews, Holats/i Jndtaii.% p. 50; Sproat, Scenes and Studtes of 

Life, p. 173 S'/. ; Rincroft, i. 283 57.; Id., hi. 156; Mayne, 
Br^t. Culunih., 302 ;<Y. .Jones, Hist. Opdjwmf [nthans, ^7 sq.', 
Tc)'*kiel, i. Tr. FAhmd. Sue., new series, iv. 281, 295 sq.'. Petitot, 
Mvuuijrophie des Dhu-Dmdjie, p. 36; Cotlect. Mmnes. Hist. Soc., 
V. p. 6.0; Ahiei'icmi Antiquui'utn, ii. p. 10; Purkman, Jesuits in 
Xorth Aiiierir.i, p. Ixx. .97. - Sehnolcratt, .(/«. Ind.., p. 210. 

^ Ani^t^al Report of the Smithsoiiian Institution for 1S66, 307; 

cf. Petitot, 1. c. f 

* Lewis amUClarke, i. p. 189 sq., Svoed., 1815. 
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times consist of finger joints.^ fke Mosquito Indians in Central 
America, after dreaming of the beast or bird, sealed their compact 
with it by drawing blood from various parts of their body.-^ The 
Innuits of Alaska (who are not Indians, but belong to the Eskimo 
family and have no clan totems) do not scruple to eat their guardian 
animals, and, if unsuccessful, they change their patron. Tnnuit 
women have no such guardian animals.^ The Indians of Canada 
also changed their okki or manitoo (individual totem) if they had 
reason to be dissatisfied with it; amongst them, women had also 
their okkis or manitoos, but did not pay so much heed to them as 
did the men. They tattooed their individual totems on their 
persons.'* Amongst the Indians of San Juan Capistrano, a figure 
of the indiirid^al totem, which was ac<^ired as usual by fasting, 
was moulded in a paste made of crushed herbs on the right arm 
of the novice. Fire was then set to it, and thus the figure of 
the totem was burned into tj^e fiesli.® Sometimes the individual 
totem is not acquired by the indiviilual himself at puberty, but is 
for him independently of nis will at birth. Thus among 
the tribes of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, when a woman was about 
to be confined, the relations assembled in^h? hut and drew on the 
floor figures of ditferent^nimals, lubbing each one out as soon as 
it was finished. This went on till the child was boTn, an J the figure 
that then remained sketched on t^ie ground was the child’s tona or 
totem. When he gi'cw older the child procured his totem animal 
and took care of it, believing that liis life was bound up with the 
animal’s, and that when it died he too must die.*^ Similarly in 
Samoa, at child-birth the help of several “gods” was invoked in 
succession, and the one who happened to be addn-ssed at the 
moment of the birth was the infant’s totem. These “gods” were 
dogs, eels, sharks, lizards, &c. A Samoan ha<l no objection to eat 
another man’s “god” ; but to eat Ids own would have been death 
or injury to hiin.^ Amongst the Quiches in Central Auinrica, the 
sorcerer gives the infant the name of an animal, w’hich becomes 


^ Maximilian, Prinz zu W'led, yord-Amenka^ ii. p. 166. 

- Bancroft, i, p. 740 sq. * 

^ Dali, Alaska, p. 145. ^ ^ 

■* Charlevoix, Hist, de la Xouv. Fr., vi. 67 ^q. Tlie wonl okki is 
Huron; is Algonkm (t5. ; Sagard, Li’ qrand V<rya>j'' du pays 

des Hurnns, p. 231). 

® Bo-.cana in A. Bobinson'a Life in pp. 270 273; 

Bancrott, i. 414, id. 167 sq. 

® Bi*^iLToft, i. 661. ^ Turner, Samoa, IJ. 
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the chihl's ^mardian spirit for In all such cases there is the 

[jos-sibility of the totem being ancestral ; it may be that of the 
inotlw or father. In one Cential American tribe the son of a chief 
was flee to clioose whether he T^'oulcl accept the ancestral totem or 
adopt a new one; but a son who dull’ not adopt liis father's totem 
w’as always hateful to liis fathei during his life.’- Sometimes the 
okkis or maiiitoos acnuireel hv dieams are not totems but fetiches, 
being not clashes of objects but individual objects, such as a par- 
ticular tree, rock, knife, i»ipe, &c. ' When tlic okkis or matntoos 
are, as sometimes happens, not acquireil by a sperial prej'aration 
like fasting, but picked up at hazard, they liavm no longer any 
re.seinblaiiee ^ totems, but are fetiches pure and siinph'."^ The 
A^damane^e appear to have individual totems, for ^evt'fy man and 
woman is piohibited all through life from eating some one (or 
more) fish or animal ; generally the forbidden food is one which 
the mother thouglit dl^agreed with^he child; but if no food dis« 
agreed with him, the person is to choose what animal he will 
avoid. Some of the people of Mota, Hunks I'-lands, have a iprrid 
of individual totem c^lhd tuniaiiiu. It is some* object, generally 
an auiinal, as a li/aid or snake, but sometimes a stone, with which 
the person imagj^nes that Ins life bouinj^'i’p: if it dies or is broken 
or lost, he will die. Fancy dictates the (dioice of a tamanin; or it 
may be found “ by dunking a«H infusion of certain herbs and 
heaping together the dregs. Whatever living thing is first seen in 
or upon the licap is the tamaniu. It is watched but not fed or 
wor>hij>ped.’’ It is thought to come at call.® Hut as the tamaniu 
seems to be an individual object, it is a fetich rather than a 
totem. 

Besi'les the clan totem, sex totem, and individual totem, there 
are (as has been indicate*!) some other kinds or varieties of totems; 
but the consideration of them ha*! better be deferred until the social 
organization based on totemism has been described. 

^ Bancroft, i. 703. 

- Id., i. 753. 

^ LaUtau, Muiurs dcs SaviHtffes Ahi€riqua>ns, sq.’, Charlevoix, 

IL^t. de la Xouv. Fr.,“tv\. 68 ; Kohl, Kdclu (aiint, i. 85 sq. 

* Rel dj^Jts., 1648, jc 74 sq. 

® E. H. Man, Ahrrbjmal Inhabitants of the Andanw.n Islands, p. 
134. 

® The Rev. R. H. Codrington in Trnas. and Proc. Roy. Soc. of 
VictoriC^x. xvi. p. 136. The Banks Bhmders are divided into two 
exogamoLis mtemiarrymg*di\iMoris with descent in the female line 
{ih., p. 119 s%'', but tueae diviaioua seem not to possess toteiUo. 
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Socti'd Aspect of Toteinism, or the rthition of the men of 
a totem to each other ami to men of other totems. 

(1) All the membeis of a totem clan regard each other 
as kinsmen or brothers an?l sisters, and are bound to help 
and protect each other.* The totem bond is stronger than 
the bond of blood or family in the modern sense. This i.s 
expressly stated of the clans of western Australia and of 
north-western America,* and is probably true of all societies 
where totemism exists in full force. Hence injotem tribes 
every local ^roup, being neces.sarily composed (owing to 
exogamy) of members of at least two totem clans, is liable 
to be dis.solved at any mwnent into its totem element.s by 
thg. outbreak of a blood feud, “in which husband and wife 
must always (if the feud is between their clans) be arrayed 
on opposite sides, and jn which the children will be arrayed 
against either their father or their mothef, according a.s 
descent is traced through the mother, or through the 
father.^ In blood feud the whole clan of the aggressor is 
responsible for his deed, and the whole clan of the aggrieved 
is entitled to sati.-faction.* Nowhere perhap.s is this 
solidarity carried further than among the Goajiros in 
Colombia, South America. The Ooajiro.s are divided into 

* -James in A'crratiie of the t'npiuit't 'Out A'tt> ntere'^ if Jehu 

Tanner, p. 31-3; P. .times, HiJ. /i,,/,(rii\. p 13S; timt. 

hiiir. of Canada, Jtep. tar 1S7S j* 13-tn; It Hale. The /ni’/nois 
Book of lilies, p. 52; A. Hmlir^i'iii, Litties tuna Soith .{meriia, i. 
p. 246; Murg.lll, Leo'jne ij tin liixpnos, p, SI sq. 

- Grey, Juurn,, ii. 231 ; Jteimrt of the Bauth.r'ioon Ina. far lSfJ6, 
p. 315; Petrotf, Hep. on AJa.d.a. p. 165. ^-tber anthnnties -pgak 
to the -superiority of the totem liotul over the tnh.al hoftl {Moru.an, ^ 
Leaijne of the Iroipnns, p. 82 ; Jlayiie, Bnt. Oduinh., p. 257 ; 
Ainertcan .Intirpiarian, ii. p 109). 

* Grey, ./oarnals, ii. 230, 238 : Saothintnlan Rep . lae.rU. 

^ Fisoii aii'l Howitt, I56.Sf/., 216 sq. Sometimes the two i^ns meet 
and settle it hv smule eoniI),at between pieked champions [Journ. and 
Blue. Tt. ‘Soc. A. .8', Wales, 1SS2, p. 22*5). 
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some twenty to thirty totem clans, with descent; in the 
female line ; and amongst them, if a man happens to cut 
himself with his own knife, to fall off his horse, or to 
injure himself in any way, his flmily on the mother’s side 
immediately demand payment as blood-money from him. 
* “ Being of their blood, ^he is not allowed to spill it without 
paying for it.” His father’s family also demands ’'com- 
pensation, but not so much.* 

To kill a fellow-clansman is a heinous oflEence. In 
Mangaia “ such a blow was regarded as falling upon the 
god [totem] himself ; the literal sense of “ ta atua ” [to 
kill a member of the same totem clan] being god-striking 
or god-killing.”' r ^ 

(2) Ej:ogamy . — Persons of the same totem may not 
marry or have sexual intercourse with each other. The 
Navajos believe that if they married within the clan 
“their bones would dry upland they would die.”^ But 
the penalty for infringing this fundamental law is not 
merely natural; the clan steps in and punishes the offenders. 
In Australia the regular penalty for sexual intercourse with 
a person of a forbidden clan is death. 

It matters not whether the woman be of the same loeal group or 
has been captured in war from another tribe ; a man of the wrong 
clan who uses her as his wife is hunted down and killed by his 
clansmen, and so is the w’oman ; though in some cases, if they suc- 
ceed in eluding capture for a certain time, the otfeuce may be con- 
doned. In the Ta-ta-tlii tribe, Xew' South Wales, in the rare 
cases which occur, tli^man is killed but the woman is only beaten 
^ of^speared^por both, till she is nearly dead ; the reason given for not 

^ Simons m Pmc R. Geogr. Nov. 18S5, p. 7S9 sq. Simons’s 
information is repeate*l by W. Sievers in his lUisc in der iSicrra Sevada 
de Sant^^Marta (Leipsic, 1SS7), p 2^5 sg. 

» ^ Gill, Myths and <•/ the i^outh PucijiCf p. 38. 

* Boorke, ^lake Dance of the Moquis of Arizona, p. 279. 
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actually^lling her being that she 8'as probably coerced. Even in 
casual amours the clan prohibitions are strictly observed ; any 
violations of these prohibitions “are regarded with tlie utmost 
abhorrence and are punished by death.” ^ Sometimes the punish- 
ment stops short at a severe beaming or spearing. Amongst some of 
the Victorian tribes, “should any sign of affection and courtship be 
observed between those of ‘one Hesh,'the brothers or male relatives 
of the woman beat her severely ; the mSn is brought before the 
chief, #n<l accused of an intention to fall into the same fle'jh, and is 
severely reprimanded by the tribe. If he persists and runs away 
with the object of hi.s affections, they beat and ‘cut his bead all 
over,’ and if the woman was a consenting party she is half killed.” - 
An importM)^ ejeeption to those rules, ifitt is eorredfly reportei( 
i.s that of the Port Lincoln tribe, which is divided into two clans 
Mattiri and Karraru, and it is said that though persons of the same 
clan never many, yet “they d^ not seem to consider less virtuous 
connexions between j'aitiesof the same class [olan] incestuous.”^ 
A^j^her exception, which also rest? on the testimony of a single 
witness, is found among the Kunandaburi tribe.'* Again, of the 
tribes on the lower Murray, lower Darlinf, %c. , it is said that 
though the slightest blood relationship is with them a bar to 
marriage, yet in their sexual intercourse they are pefTectly free, and 
incest of every grade continually 0 |^curs.^ 

In America the Algonkins consider it highly criminal 
for a man to marry a woman of the same totem as himself, 
and they tell of cases where men, for breaking this rule, 
have been put to death by their nearest relations.® 
Amongst the Ojibways also death is said to have been 
formerly the penalty. ~ Amongst the Loucheux and Tinneh 
the penalty is merely ridicule. “The man is said to have 


^ Hewitt in Rep. of the Smithsonian Inst, far ISSl, p. 804 ; Fison 
and Howitt, pp. 64-67, *280, 344 sq.) J. A. / #xiv. p. 351 sq. 

- Dawsnn, Austr. Abor., p. 28. m ^ 

^ Nut. Tr. (fS An-^fratia, p. 222. 

■* Ho^^ltt in A/i/i. Hep. of the Smith.sonian hist, for 1SS.>, p. 804. 

® Jov/. anil I'/'ic. R. S/tc. N. S. H'ales, 1883, p. 24; TrainoctuMs 
if the Roijul Soeu'tij <f Virtuna^ vi. p. 16. * 

® James in Tanner s Nan'., p. 313. ^ 

^ (Jolitet. Minnesota Ilistor. Soc., p. 42. ^ 
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married his sister, even though she may be from^nother 
tribe and there be not the slightest connection by blood 
between the two."^ . 

In some tribes the marriage firohibition only extends to 
a man's own totem clan ; he may marry a woman of any 
totem but his own. •This is the case with the Haidas of 
the Queen Charlotte Islands,- and, .so far as appeal^, the 
IN’arrinyeri in South Australia,^ and the western Aus- 
tralian tribes de.scribed by Sir George Gre}'.’* Oftener, 
however, the prohibi^on includes several clahsfm none of 
which is a man allowed to marry. For such an esogamou.s 
group of clans within the tribe,it is convenient to have a 
name ; we shall therefore c*ill it a phratry (L. H. Morgan), 
defining it as an exogamous division intermediate between 
the tribe and the cfan. The evidence goes to show that 
in many cas«s it was originally a totem clan which has 
undergone subdivision. , 

EraiiipJe'i . — The Cictk Indians are at present divided into about 
twenty elans (Bear, Deer, I’antlier, 'Wild-Cat, .Skunk, l.’acoon. 
Wolf, Fox, Beaver. Toad, Mole, .Mai^e, Wind, ke. ), and some clan.'. 
have heeonie e.xtinet. These clans are (or vere) e.xng,amous ; a 
Bear might not iiiariT n Bear, ,kc. But fuitlur, a Panther nas 
prohibited from man ling not only a Panther but also a Wild-Cat. 
Tlierefoie the Panther and Wild-C'at clans together form a phratry. 
Similarly a Toad might not marry a member of the extinct clan 
Tcliu-Kutalgi ; theretore the Toad and Tohu-Kotalgi elans formed 
another phr.itry. Other of the Creek elans may have been included 
in these or other phratries ; but the memory of such arrangements, 
if they e.xisted, ha.s jieiislied.^ Tlie iloipiis of Arizona are divided 
into at Iea.st twenty -^hree totem clans, which are grouped in ten 


^ Aim. Rrp. Sjnithsnn. Inst, for 1806, p. 315. 

^ (Jiol. 8ur. of ConnAa^ Rep. for 1878-70^ p. 134 b. 

^ A'^ Tr. of S. AH.'tr , p. 12; ./. .1. xii. p. 4tl. 

■* Grev, Joum.. ii. ji ^ 116 . 

® Gatschti> Mojratwa Lejend of the Creek IjuUans, p. 13? sq. 
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j)hratries ; two of tlie pliratrips inr-liule threo olan% the rest com- 
prise two, and one clan (Blue-Seed-Grahs) stands by itself.^ The 
Choctaws were divided into two phiatides, each of which incliided 
four clans ; marriage was proliibitcl between members of tlie same 
phratry, but nu-mhers of eithe^ phratry could marry into any clan 
of the other - The Chickas.is are divided into two phiatries — (1) 
the Panther phratry. which includes four^cdans, iiaiiitly the Wild- 
Cat, Bird, Fish, and Deer; and fti) the S[»anish phratrv, which 
incluAs eight clans, namely Racoon. Spanish. Royal. Hush-ko-ni, 
S<tuiiTel, Alligator, olf, and Blackbual,^ The Seneca tribe ot 
the Irof^uois was divided into two phratries, each including four 
clans, the Bear, Wolf, Beaver, and Turtle clans forming one 
jdiratry, anTlMi^ Deer, Snipe, Heron, amftlawk clans forming tlft 
other. Originally, as among the Choctaw?,, mariiage was prohibited 
within the ]>hratiy hut was peimitted with any of the clans of 
the other phratiy : the prohibiU"ii, however, has now broken down, 
and a Seneca may marry a woman o^any clan but his own. Hence 
pinwstries, in our sense, no longer exist among the Senecas, though 
the organization survives for cvitam ivUgious ^d social purpo'«es.'* 
The Cayuga tube of Iro([uois had also two pfiratiies and eight clans, 
but one phratry iiioUuKal five clans (Bear, Wolf, ^Turtle, ^ni[)e, 
Eel) and the other included thiee (Deer, Beaver, Hawk;.''^ The 
Onondaga-Iroi[nois have aKo eight •laiis, unequally distributed into 
two phiatries, the Wolf, Turtle, Snipe, Be.iver. and Ball forming 
one jihratry, and tlu- Deer. Eel, ami Bear clan-i foniiing the other.* 
Amongst the Tu^i aruva-Iroquois the Bear, Beaver, Gieat Turtle, 
and Eel clans bum one phratiy : and the Giey Wolf, Yellow Wolf, 
Little Tuitle, niul Snipe form the other.^ The AVyandots Hiuons) 
are divitled into tour phratries. the Bear, Deer, ami Stripdl Tuitle 
forming the tirst; the Highland Turtle, Black Turth . and Smm.th 
Large Turtle the second; Hawk. Beaver, and W(.lf the third; 
and Sea Snake and Bin-ujune the ioiirth.'’ 

The phratiies of the Tlilinket." and the Mohegain deM-rve c-iwt icil 
atteiitiiin, hecau'-e e.n h phiatry heai'» a name whiih m al-o the 
name of one of the clans im Imh d in ir. The Thiinkets are divnh d 
as follows: — Raven phratry, with clans Rav^n, Fmg, (Juuse, Se.i- 


’ Bi)urke, SiniJ.r ]*. -Flrt. 

* Ai'<'}u\ njiiijui A nmf 1 Aoif'ni'. Sur . 

vol. li. p lOiG M'Tuan, A. pi». Pi*. ld*d ^ 

Moiuaii, A >’ , ]'p. fC*. Itj.L * M->i-ra^ 'V* ]ip. 'M . . 

® Morgan, op p. ‘H, 

" Morgan, op nt . j’. 93. 


'■ Moi^an, op '-P., p 91 
■* Fu-it Ii‘ j. , p. O'l. ^ 
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Lion, Owl, Salmon ; "Wolf phratiy, mth clans Wolf, Bear, Eagle, 
Whale, Shark, Auk. Members of the Raven phratry must marry 
members of the Wolf pbrntry, and vice versa.^ Coiisitlcring the 
prominent parts played in TlHinket mythology by the ancestors of 
the two phratries, and coni>ideriiig*that the names of the phratries 
are also names of clans, it seems probable that the Raven and 
Wolf were the twoorigiry^l clans of the Thlinkets, which afterwards 
by subdivision became phratries. This was the opinion of the 
Russian missionary Veniaminof, the best early authority 5n the 
tribe." Still more clearly do tlie Moliegan ^ihratries appear to 
have been formed bv subdivision from clans. They are as follows : “ 
— Wolf phr^^ry, with dans Wolf. Bear, Dog, Opossum; Turtle 
^ratry, with clans Littm Turtle, Mud Turtle, Gre^ T^uftle, Yellow 
Eel; Turkey pbratrv, with clans Turkey, Crane, Chicken. Here 
we are almost forced to conclude that tlie Turtle phratry was origin- 
ally a Turtle clan which subdivided into a number of clans, each 
of which took the name of a^)articular kind of turtle, while the 
Yellow Eel clan may have been a later subdivibion. Thus w^?^t 
a probable explanat^ry^f the origin of split totems; they seem to 
Iiave arisen by the segmentation of a single original clan, which 
had a whole animal for its totem, into a number of clans, each of 
which took the name either of a part of the original animal or of a 
subspecies of it. We may confecture that this was the origin of 
the Grey Wolf and the Yellow Wolf, and the Great Turtle and the 
Little Turtle clans of the Tu.srarora-Iro<}uois (see above, p. 61) ; the 
Black Engle and the White E.igle, ami the Deer and Deer-Tail clans 
of the Raws;'* and of the Highland Turtle (striped), Highland 
Turtle (black), Mud Turtle, and Smooth Large Turtle clans of the 
Wyandots (Hurons).^ This conclu'.ion, so far as concerns the 
Hurons. is strengthened by the part played in Huron (and Iroquois) 
mythology by the turtle, which is said to have received on its 
back the first woman as she fell from the sky, and to have fiirnied 
and supported the earth by the accretion of soil on its back.® 


^ A Krau'^e, /)ie Thnkd'LitJinaer^ 112, 22'"^; Holiuberg, c>i>. cit.y 
^3, 313; Pinart 'm^vU, ^tc Anthrop. Paris^ 7th Xov. 1S72, p. 
792 sq . ; ^troff, Rep. on Alasht^ p. 165 ^q. 

~ Petrotf, op ('it, p. 166. ^ Morgan, op. cit.y 174. 

■* Morgan, op. at., p. 156. ^ Ftrst Utp., p. 59. 

® ReJ, .AV. , 1636, p. 101; Lafitaii, JAcJcr.v ties Snuir/f/es 
A)/ierif^^i/is, i. p. 94 ; Gharlev«>ix, Hid. Je In Fi vi. p. 147; 

T. Dwight, Ti'fivtis in A't'ir Fmilanil nnd A'-oo York, iv. p. 
Precedence gi\ eii tu the Turtle clan amongthe Iroquois {tli^dndred 
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This explanation of the origin of split totems is confirmed by the 
custom of calling each member of a clan by a name which has some 
reference to the common totem of the clan. Thus among the birth - 
names ^ of boys in the Elk clan of tli« Omahas the following used to 
be given to sons in order of thfeir birth — Soft Horn, Yellow Horn, 
Branching !Horn, ic. Amongst the men’s names in the same clan 
are Elk, Standing Elk, "White Elk, Big Elk, Dark Breast (of an 
elk), Stumpy Tail (of an elk), &c. Amongst the women’s names 
in th* same clan are Female Elk, Tail Female, &o.‘" Amongst the 
names of men in the Bla< k Sliouhler (Buffalo) clan of the Omahas 
are Black Tongue {of a buffalo), He that walks last in the lierd, 
Thick Shoulder (of a buffalo), And so with the names of 

individual^ner^crs of other clans."* Th^same custom of namif?^ 
clansmen after some part or attrihiite of the clan totem prevails 
also among the Encounter Bay tribe in South Australia; a clan 
totem of that tribe is the pejjcan, and a clansman may be called, 
e.fj., Pouch of a Pelican.® Clearly split totems might reatlily aiise 
single families separating fio% tlie clan and expanding into 
new clans, while they retained as clan names the names of their 
individual founders, as White Elk, Poucff a Pelican. Hence 
such split totems as Bear’s Liver,® Head of a Tortoise, Stomach of 
a Pig (see above, p. 10); such taboos as those of^he subclans of 
the Omaha Black Shoulder clan i^‘e above, p. 11) ; and such sub- 
clans as the sections of tlie Omaha Turtle subebn, nanudy, Big 
Turtle, Turtle that does not flee, Red-Breasted Turtle, ami Spotted 
Turtle with red eyes." Finally, Wairen actually states that the 


of the Hiiron>) ^T. Dwight, op. rit , \v. p 1!^:*: Zeisherger in H. 
Hale, TJi-e Iroquois Book of R>t€S, p. 54/0, the Delawares (Bnnton, 
The Lpao.pp end their Legend.^, p. De S-liweinitz, Life of Zns- 
berger, p. 79), and the AIg*>nkins (Lelaii'l, Al'j'/iiqui ti L^p'iid.^ of Aei/* 
England, p. oln) 5 and HeckeweMer (on. ciL, p. SI) generally 
that the Turtle clan always takes the lead in the goveiiunent of an 
Indian tribe. In the Delaware mythology tlie turtle plays the same 
part as in the Huron mythology (see ab/>\e, p 5). 

1 “Two classes of names wvre in u.-e, one a<bpted to rhiMhoo<l 
and the other to adult life, which vere exchanged at tlie proper perio<l 
in the same formal manner ; one lieiiig taken •way, to use tiieir^e.^ ^ 
pression, and the other bestowed in lU place” (.Morgan. A.^., p 79), * 
a Third Bejh, p. 227 sg. Ih., 2:32. 

* //>., 2:36, 237, 238, 239, 240, 241, 243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 24S, 
250; Morgan, A. B., p. ]69?i. 


A”/?/. Tr. rf S. Aitdr.y p 187. 

® P. .Jones, /list. Ojrbway Ind., p. 138. 
7 TiuTd Rep., p. 240 5-/. 
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numerous Bear clan of the Ojirways'was formerly subdir’^Tled into 
subclans, each of whicli took for its totem some part of the Bear’s 
body {henil, foot, rib.s, &C-), hut that these have now merged into 
two, the cnimon Bear and ihe Grizzly Bear.^ T1)C subdivision 
of the Turtle (Tortoise) clan, whioli^ii this hypnthe-sis has taken 
place among the Tuscarora-Iiotpiois, is iiasceut among the Onon- 
daga-Irofpiois. for among them ‘‘the name of this clan is Hahnowa, 
v.hioh is the general wonf for tortoise ; but the clan is divided into 
two septs nr subdivisions, the Hanyatengona. or Great Toiitoise, 
and the NikahnoMaksa, or Little Tortoise, which together are held 
to constitute hut one clan.’"^ 

On the other hant^ fusion of clans is known to have 
taken place, as among the Haidas, where tilt: Sfack Bear 
and Fin-Whale clans have united ; ^ and the same thing has 
happened to some extent amongf the Omahas and Osages.*^ 
We may also suspect fusion of clans wherever apparently 
disconnected taboos are observed by the same clan, as, c.r/., 
the prohibition to touch verdigris, charcoal, and the skin of 
a cat (supra, p. 1 1 s'p). Fusion of clans would also explain 
those totem badges which aijB said to be composed of parts 
of different animals joined together.’ 

In Australia the phratries are still more important than 
in America, ifessr.s Howitt and Fison, who have done 
so much to advance our knowledge of the social system of 
the Australian aborigines, have given to these exogamous 
divisions the name of classes ; but the term is objection- 
able, because it fails to convey (1) that the.se divisions are 
kinship divisions, and (2) that they are intermediate 
divi.sioDs ; whereas the Greek term jihratry convey.s both 
^ ^lese m|nniiigs, aifd is therefore ajipropriate. 


^ CiJIri nf H > st"! n'<ll Sintt'fn. V. p. 49. 

^ “ H. nf Jhf, >, p. vy 

S'/rr. f ''i nniht. J!i />. f'>i' p. 1"4 b. 

^ Py p , ; Aiii> ! lotu Xiitifi'nliU, xviii. ]>. 114. 

'■ 27th Stpt ISS4, p. 2'bJ. • 
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^Ve have seen examples of Australian tribes in which 
members of any clan are free to marry members of any 
clan but their own ; but such tribes appear to be excep- 
tional. Often an Austraffan tribe is divided into two 
(exogamous) phratries, each of which includes under it a 
number of totem clans; and oftener still there are sub- 
phrafries interposed between the phratry and the clans, 
each phratry including two subphratries. and the sub- 
phratries including totem clans. We will tali^ exam[)le.'5 
of the foiTSel^nd simpler organization first. 


The Tarra tribe in Vorkc PeniiiMili, South Au'?tv.iUa. i' ‘livni’ il 
into two pliratries, Wiltu (I:«ii;leluu\k) and Muiti tSeali. The 
Eaglehawk phiatry inclu<h''. tfii rlan.s (Wombat. Wallaliy, 

J^igaroo, Iguana, Woni)>at-SiKikt‘, Ikin ln ‘M.r, fd.uk Bamlnjoot, 
Crow, Ro< k Wall.d)v, and Emu); and tlu^S^al ]>]iratry im hides 
six ( Wild (duo'^o, Butterlisli, .Mulh-t. Srlina]t|K-r,Sliaik, ami S.ilnmn). 
Th(' {diratru's are of coui'^c cxoi^ainou^. hut < witl^the Cbm taw-^, 
Mohegan, and. so far a-> all the Amen* an ]>hiari‘i*->/ ,iiiy 

clan of the one [>hrativ m.iy ini'-rmarry witii any tlan f»f tlm other 
phratryA Again, the Worjol.alluk tnlie in m.ith-ue-'tt rn Vn tona 
is rlivnh'il into two ]*hi itiicH (Krokir'.h ami CLimuTi Ii , ea< li of 
which imdmlo thn-e torf-iii d.iU's . the ruh* «>{ iiitmm, image the 
snmo a^ bcfon-.- Tlie Xgairgo .m.l Tln;d*l<»ra tnbi-'. in Xi u .^liutIi 
W alc-s aie ilivrUd into two pln.acii' s, Mtuung . LauL-lMW L / am! 
Yuktiiihruk (Crow; , and ca* h plnatiy in* lud*-* eight tnt* m t laii-. ' 

In Australia, as in Aim'iiiM. we h.ivo aii of .t tuIu with 

its cLuis arrangi'd m plu.itiii*'*, !»ut witli an < Ian unattailn d 
to a }»lii.itrv. This oc-m^ in Wf'.ttrn Vihtwii.i, wht-if timre aie 
tive toti'iu clans thus anauged: 


First phratry, 
Second phratry, 


i (11 I.ong-Ihlh-d Coi-katuo clan. 
/ uM an I Ian 
\ ;Z> P.anksi.ati l^K'katoo cl,^. 

\ v4‘ Ih>a Sii.xko * Ian. 

i.'O bhuiil ‘-Ian 


' Fi-'in aii'l Ho-witt. p. 

“ HoWltt III A’-'/', of f Jit' a. 

^ I., xiii. i). 4u7/'. 


I,isL /' s' ISS b 
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Hero clans 1 and 2 may marry 3, 4, 5 : 3 and 4 may marry 1, 2, 
5: 5 mav marry I, 2, 3, 4.^ 

Bg»t the typical Australian trihe is divided into two cxngamous 
phratries; each of these plimtrics is subdivided into two sub- 
phratries; and the<5e subpliratrics a*e subdivided into an indelinite 
nunihHi' of totem clans. The plnatries being exogamous, it follows 
that their subdividons (the subphratries and clans) are so also. 
The woll-known Kamdaroi tribe in New South Wales will serve 
as an example. It'i vsubdivisions are as follows : ' — - • 


Phnitiies. i .Snbphratiies 

j Totem Clans. 

^ n ■ ( IMini.^ ^ 1 

1 Kubi. 

Kuratlun.{ j 

Kangaroo, Opos.sum, Bandicoot, Padi- 
1 1 m«'Ion, Iguana, Blai^jiiEP^fbk, Eagle- 
1 j hawk, Scrub Turkey, Vellow-Fish, 

1 Honey-Fish. Bream. 

Emu, Carpet-Snake, Black Snake, 

1 Rod •Kangaroo, Honey, Walleroo, 

I «f'rog, Cod-Fish. 


In such tribes tliP» %oedom of marriage is still more curtailed. 
A subj'hratry is not free to marry into either snbjdiratiy of the 
other phratry >each ^ul>phratry K restricted in its choice of partners 
to one suh]>hiatry of the othci phratry; Mnri can only marry 
Kiinilio, and U(V iv/V/ ; Kubi An only nnrry I]>ai, and i'i>y I'crsa. 
Heii'-e (sup['o«-ing tlie tribe to be eipMlly di-'tribiited between the 
phiatnes <ind suhpIjratrios\ wliero.is under the two jdiratry and 
clan sV'Jtem a man is tree to choose a wile from half the women of 
the tribe: under the phratry, suhphratrv, and clan system he is 
restricted in his choice to one <juarter of tlie women. 


^ Daw.son, Auslr. Ah^r., p. 26 sq - J. A /, xii. 500. 

^ The names ot the Mib]>])ratrie'> here given are the names ot the 
male member'^ of each. Tln-re i'^ a corre-'pondiiitr It-male ii>nu lor each, 
formed hy the atldition of Iho to the nia-x uhne. Tims Hun — 
Matlia (roiitractcd tor Miintliah Kubi— KuOitiia. Ijmi — I jiatha, 
Kuinbo — Butha (c«»ntrarted for KiiniOatha: (Finoji aiid H'lWitt. p. 
‘■u ,) . Ill a tribe of we^te^n Victoria the teiiuniue tt-rminatioii is heear 
j;^i>iw>on, p. 26} : in a Queeii-sl.i'id tube it m fn (Fmon 

and HtiwiHt. p. 33^; in vrune tribes, it m //■.- or (Ihdley in 

BriniLfh Smyth, n p. 2.'^s). The tube at \\ nie Bay, Queendand, 
nj'pear'. to h n < iive subphiatne.s. witii in ile .ind t* male itanie> i Ihdiey, 
hr. cif.^ la srmie tiib.>the male and lem.tl- nann > <>l the hul)- 
pliratNr'^ are di'.tim t w.ird-n i •'oe ./ .1 /,,\-iii pp -300, 34 b -’,45). In 
deM-nl)ii^>^ie rule'- ot n1ain.i_w ami de-ceiit the.se feminine forms or 
names are i r simphcity'.-i sake omitted. • 
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The Kiabara tribe, south of Jlaryborougli iu Queenslaiul, will 
furnish another example.' — 


Phratries. j SiiWpinatiies. 

Totem Clans. 

Dilebi ( Flood- ’U’ater). -f 1 1;-'**'"" 

' ■' \ lurowiiuM 

Cuhatiiie (Lightning). -( ! t 

' S'- 1 liimdah ^^atlvc Cat) 

^ ? 

1 

1 

i 


Here Baring marries ISuinlah, aii.l Tuiowine manies P.iileoin. 
auil vii'c versa. 

A rem^able feature of the Au.s^alian socwf organip- 
tion is that^ivi.sions of one tribe Lave their recognized 
equivalents in other tribes, whose languages, including the 
names for the tribal divisions, are quite different. A 
^.tive who travelled far and wfde througli Australia .stated 
that “ he was furni.shed with tem[^r»ry wive.s by the 
various tribes with whom he sojourned in his travels; that 
his right to these women was recognized as a matter of 
course : and that he could ahtay.s ascertain whether they 
belonged to the division into which he could legally marry. 

‘ though the places were 1000 mile.s apart, and the langu- 
ages quite different.’ - Again, it is .--aid that “ in ca^cs of 
distant tribes it can be shovMi that the chi'S divisions cor- 
respond with each other, as for instance in the cla.'.sc.s o! 
the Flinders river and Mitchell river tribes ; and the-e 
tribes are separated by 400 mile.s of country, and by m.any 
intervening tribes. I’.ut for all that, cl.iss corre.sponds to 
clas.s in fact and in meaning and in privileges, although 
the name may be quite different and tlie totem»of tacl^ 
dissimilar." I’articular information, however, as to the 


‘ ./. .1. / . Mil .341. ^ ^ 

Fi'wii aii'l H.iwitt. jt. .'i3 .s.y. ; f/. Eioiigli Snisth. i til, 
./•A. /., xui. p. 300. 
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equi^’alent divisions is very scanty.^ Hence it often 
happens that husband and wife speak different languages 
and continue to do so aftef marriage, neither of them ever 
thinking of changing his or Her dialect for that of the 
other,- Indeed, in some tribes of western Victoria a man 
is actually forbidden to marry a wife who speaks the same 
dialect as himself ; and during the preliminary visit ^'hich 
each pays to the tribe of the other neither is permitted to 
sgeak the^ngiiage the tribe whom he or she is visit- 
ing.^ This systematic correspondence betw^^ the inter- 
marrying divisions of distinct and distant tribes, with the 
rights which it conveys to the members of these divisions, 
points to sexual cominunir^n on a scale to which there is 


^ i'or a part^iiHiN Fi^on anU Hnvvitt. 3S, 40; Brough 
Smyth, 11 . J. .1. /. vnr. 3nl, GOG, 346, .viv. 34S 57 ., 351. 

- Suf. Tr. p. 249. 

“ D.nv-oii, *1W., 27, 30 I'f. Fison and Howitt, p. 276. 

The cii'-toiii f)n-.»'r\>d in .some pl.i^es of iniposim; silence on women tur 
a lou:,' time iUtei inani.itre m.n- p<»-'sildy he a relic of the cu'^tom ot 
marrviiiff Wijuu'ii of .1 .lulerent hm-'iie 0;/’. flaxthausen, 

1 2'to i>y . i/;., H. 2 ’ ; Kr.iiHs, Su-lsk, p d.'iiO; Hahn, AlhunfS. ^hul , i. 
147;. Hpn(‘e too j'eili.ips the hOk-loiv iiKi'lent of the silent bride ^cf. 
Giinirii, K’/iA./ niid UtivsuLiihiiinAy X(». 3; Ciane, Pujnihir ItulifUi 
To!' p. 54 *?'/ ), III a mo leiri (heeic fulk*tale whii'h ])re.-eiits .some 
points of reM'iiibl.ance to tlic leitr-iid of Peleiis and Thetis the silent 
hndc IS a Xereid ; Ii^in'c S» hmidt Coniectures great piui'ahility 
tli.it the exjii •.'•'lull ot Sojdio. le', «iiioted hy the scholiast on Pindar, 
Sfni , IV ho I Q.cpdoy'^ovs yduovs^-, Jiie.aiis th.it Tiicti'- '^va•^ silviit during 
lier iii.iu'itjd life : I>. Si linudt, V'HLib'Un dn' S'-H'int ''h'-a, p. 116). 
AiiiMiiU't the C.anhs tlie laniriiage of the men difteied to some extent 
tnni Tiiat <if the women {'ee Roclietort, dr^ /!>s .\,dd!'\<f, p, 350; 
La Dorde, Relation tie Porigiue, &c., des Cinulfes,*' m /IV'’. dt‘ divers 
'L'in/‘"i‘ -i f'ofs ' a .1 f'r. ft v/i f Anhir., Pans, 1664, j-p. 4, 39, Huniholdt, 
l/.V/'V' 'fi d'V A‘'iniiii'(ti'd-(tif/e/n!cn dt-. XfUt n (Aniti nVid-i, iv. 204 sq. 
(Hautt' ffeiTiKiu trails.); Im Timm, Amouii the [itilmns nf 
186 . Lib-ien de Lvs lies Autdh'^, 23, 261). .So amongst the 

rdhay i' 111 Paraguay (Az.ar.a, VniiffU'-i ftfins T AiOfiiqur Alh’td i'umh\ 
11 . p. ^<’6 . ill the Booandik tube, Soiitli Aii^tialia, persons con- 
neeteit i^marnage talk^t<* e.i'di ot'm-r in a low v.hming voice aii<l 
ii'e woi'is^tP rent tr-uu those m cominou u^e (Mr^ James Smith, The 
J)uO"iuhk 2''cbe, p. 5). * 


« 
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perhaps no parallel elsewhere, certainly not in ISTorth 
America, where marriage is alwajs within the tribe, 
though outside the clanA But even in Australia a man 
IS always bound to inarry^vithin a certain kinship group ; 
that group may extend across the whole of Australia, but 
nevertheless it is exactly limited and defined. It endo- 
gamy ia used in the sense of prohibition to marry outside 
of a certain kinship group, whether that group be exclusive 
of, inclusive of, or identical with ^he man’s ^vn group, 
fheu marte^e among the totem societies of Australia, 
America, and India is both exogamous and endogamous ; 

® man is forbidden to mafry either within his own clan ^ 
'ft outside of a certain kinship^roup.'- 

Jiative Australian traJitiuiis as to the oij^dn of tliese various 
tribal (livibiuns, though biiiall in-dit can l.?given to them, debcrve 
to (, 1 , nientioned. 'Ihe Pieri tribe ha.s a legend that mankind 
martieil prumiscnoubly till iliiianuua ^l!ood Spirfl) ordeied that 
the tnlie should lie divided into i^ranches wliioli weie to in- (ailed 
■dti'r objects aniin.ite and inanimate (dogs, mice, emus, igiuinas, 

''■■nil, ic.), the iiiembcvs of each division lieing forbidden to inter- 
marry." The tubes of western Vn tona, wliuse totems are long- 
hilled cockatoo, pelican, bank-ian cockatoo, boa snake, and i|nail, 

^‘ry that their progenitor was a htiig-iiill* <1 (sn kaloo who h.id a 
hankbian cockatoo to wife ; their ddldren, taking their ehui from 
their iiiotlier, were Canksian CockiitO(>s ; l,ut. l>, mg iorbiddeii by 
the hiws of coiisaiigniiiitv to iii.iriy with lacli otheu’. tiny h,(d to 
nitrodiice “fresh Hesli,'’ wliich cmild only be done by nnuiiage 
with straiiger.s ; so tlicy got wive.s fioni a dist.imo, and lienee the 
mtrodiiction of the jieln an, snake, ainl (piail ton in.-.t 

(,3) Jiu/i’s of D(<~rriit . — In a large majority of the totem 
tribes at present known to us in Ai^tralia ainl Xorti^y 

^ Fn’it Ji>p , p. Hf'tween Xorth-Aiiiprii on tril-t-' ”* tin fp 

Eo iiiteniioiTiau'f''. ii«) t-oi-ial iiitt i«‘«‘arNe. no inft'rniUivrlini: \>i an\ kiipl, • 
tXeypt that t>f iii'Htal stnte U (ui h'liti'iic. ^ 

- i'f. IPp.. Inr. at.: A9 f^r.. .fuly . 

Silk Tf . <’/ Avdr.,\K'Z^O sp ■* Daw^uii, .1//-/., p. 27. 
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America descent is in the female line, i.e., the children 
belong to the totem clan of their mother, not to that of 
their father. In Australia the proportion of tribes with 
female to those with male desl-ent is as four to one ; in 
America it is between three and two to one. The table 

* r 

which follows i.s a very rough one. For instance, the 
western Australian.s, given as one tribe, no doubt include 
many ; and it is possible that the western Victorian tribes 
"iven on JIaw.son'.s authority may include some tribes 
mentioned separately by other authorities. 


of Male euitl Fcoinlt Descent. 

' <> 

Ar^TRALiA. — Fnn<th‘ D, — 1, West Au'^tralians (Grey, 
ii. 2i26; Sinyrl), ii. 207); 2 nml 3, N<^are^'o au*l 

Thfdilora (/. A. 437); 4, Wakeihura {J. A. I., xii 43); 

fi. ICuiiandakuii {/h); 0, Mukjarawaint (*/>.); 7", Vcrrunthully 
(/ A. J., xijj. 330, 342); 8, Koo;jo-lUtiiy (//;., 339, 343); 0, 
Koiuliine.Lilierry lih.^ 34o, 343); in, Wonghiboti (Id., xiv. 348, 
S'l'ij; 11, iUikiijt (/A . 349, 35(fi ; 12, Ta-ta-tlii (lA ) ; 13, Ivoramiii 
14, "Wiiaijuri (Id., xiii. 430) ; 15, Wolgal {tb., 437); 16, 
Wotinballuk {Smith'i-ni R- p. j‘<r As'.*?.?, ]\ 818); 16-26, western 
Victorian tribes, ten in miinbt-r ' Dawson. Aifst. Ah., 1 $<7., 26) ; 27, 
Wa-imVdo (Fi^nn and Howitt, *291; BrougJi Smyth, i. 86); 28, 
Port Lincoln tiibe Tf. •>! R. A^'A., 222); 29, KamiLiroi 

I Fitjon and itt, 43, 68) ; 30, 3Iount Oaiiibier tribe 34) ; 31, 
Dailin.t; River tribe 32. Ma<-ka\' tiil'C, Queensland 

Muhi B‘Sc_e,d, — \, Turra (Fisoii and Howitt, 2S5 ; J. A. L, xii. 
44): 2, Naninytii (J. A. J., xii. 44, 503; A'rd. Tt\ of S. Ausf, 
1 '. 12); 3. KnliniJ". A. 44, 507); 4, AldoUn"a{J'. A. xii. 

506 ); 5 , Wolgal 6, Ikula — partly male (/, A. xii. 509); 
7, Kiabara {J. A. /., xiii. 336, 341); 8, Myuoolon {J. A. L, xiii. 
*339, 343) ; a l.irge t^be or group of tubes (no names given) to the 
south ot*^tlit‘ Gulf of Carpeiitaiia (J. A. xii. 504). The Gourn- 
ditchOIara havf male dpscent, but among them tbe rule of exogamy 
has disappi artjd (Fi&on and llowitt, p. 275 sq,). 

WWi regard to the Kurnai in Victoria, aftei all the explanations 
of .Mr.S.s'Sf ison and Hon itt, it remains uneertain whether descent 
in that tribe is female or male. The exiijteuee of sex tote?tis among 
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them (which ilessrs Fison and Howitt took as evidence that descent 
'va.s “male to hoy-'>, female as to gills”’) piuves nothing, 'J'he 
tnl)e is organized in loc.il districts, and ajfp.irentlv a man imi^' takf 
a wife neither from his lathei’s noi in's rimther's dmtrirt ^Fison and 
Houitt, p. ‘2'26 S'j.). IJow dt^idtliil lulcieiiees lloin lueal pruhiki- 
tions may be appears I'lom DauMiii’s ac<*ount i>t' the westeiu Vic- 
torian tubes. Among these rubes a m.in may lutt iminv into 
his tatliri-’,3 ti'ibe (^^h^ch seems to be a lut al ciivi'.ioni. From this 
onciiiiglit iiifei that descent uas male. I»ut in addition ro these 
local CKogamous (Uvisions, thrie aie among the-'C tiibes toti-m (bins, 
and childien belong to theu mother’s cLin ami imiy not mairv^nto 
it. Therefore in these tubes descent is after all fern. do (Fauson, 
Ansh go). • • 

AMr.uiCA. — F-iiiff/'' Thhiikets (A Kr.uise, Ih-: 

TVuikU-Iad . p. g'}l vy. >: g. {>iiti.''ii CoJuniln.ins uMaMi*’. Jir. 
C'jJiUuh,^ 2')^.; d, i^aidas^■^'•''/. >>UiC. •>/ C<ino>f,r, Up, 

1878-7'J, ]i, rjin); F Lomlit-nx Sniiih>o,i. il> p j<>r p. • 

5, Kuci hill {Dali Far* b. Ir.KpnnN i M.agan. ,.r 

fht f,j , A. .V., *j4i: 7, U'\and<>ts or ifuitius fust 

H'jiiji't. bo ; Mmgan, -I. S., led ; o. IViTa ?’"ol i Iiidiin-j, Fntisli 
Columbia i. p- '2-17, Caeks, Semi- 

noles, J-Jir< y MM. -lit O'-, Alal>.inia'*, Coo'ltec''. hez ‘ liet. 

Mojro i ton L’ n' ltd *•{ FV CA ' I Ini^f' n', p. 1 •'» > , Molg in, A. aA , 1 00 
V/ . An 11. p. log , lit. Uh CliMifu'-s, 
Clierokei.s {An h.nd. Am-... /<«., ftf. : Molgm. >•/>. 'd , 102. 104 ; 

20, Lciiapo or Delawaie> M-ngaii, '-p i-'.. Ind, 172 ; gl, gg. 

Otoes and 3Ii"«<)Lins ■'Oiujgan, "/'■ ''<(•. l.'aJ . gh .M.ii; Ians 

ogj. cit.y 24, MinuitauLs \ih ^ I."'.'., go, Up'au.kas or (. mw-, 

{ih., ingj; go, Clmka-a^ i/A.. FA* . 27, .tl.-fiMmiiM . > v, , ifii 
2S, .Vuii.see^ {y/; , l7o]; gl', iMulirgan-. i . 174 ; F-guots d. ); 

31, 2s arragaiisetcs 32, Mo«pU'‘ '..llaiike, p, g',(ii; 

33, Ooajiros (/’/w. i**".'/ b'"',/'- A"--.. |)ei'-nibt.i 1""'.., p 7'*",; 

34, Arawaks (fJiett, I^i'k Tr •/ 'Jc; ; Im iTiUin, Anx-tcf 

Oic Indian'^ nj iJini'ii'i, ]>. F''.''. 

Mole — 1, < hnaiia" ■ Ihu'd Ih , '22-'; Morgan, {ip. nt,, 

I55l; 2, Punkas (Morgan, /or. < yM . -t. [o\\,iv iMoigan, lobj; 4, 

Kawa \th.]\ 5, "Winnel-agoe-s tM, lh7 : 

Coliict Jluiii' sohi HtAm', StH .' , V. p. 4g t , Pol!av\ .itamn'-, i.Moigan, •• 

op. cd , 107,1; 8, Miamis tl«l , i*. Sii.iwmes i.i., F;!)). Fi, 

Wanks ami (Id-r H* 1*1”" I lilacklc'-t IlJ., ^,1 : Fg, • 

Piegdii lihickteet \il' ); 13, Abt-iiakis ■ I>. 17'*'- 
As ^0 the totem tubes of Afiica, dts. cut among tUt* Damaias is 
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in the female line,^ ami there are traees of female kin among the 
Ueehnanas.- Among the Bakalai property descends in tlie male 
line, hj,it this not a coneliwve proot that desrent is so reckoned f 
nil the clans in the neighhoufchood of the Bakalai have female 
dcacont b'lth lor blood and ]»roperty.i- In Bengal, where tliere a 
euii'^iilerable hody of totem Mr Hisley says that alVr careful 

seaieh he and his conljutors have toimd no tnhe with female 
descent, and only a simile trace of it in one.® Colonel Dalton, 
however, states that tlie Kadas in Bengal are tlivided into exo^am- 
ous tnhes with dcs ‘cnt in the female line: and uirh regard to this 
}teoyle he mention'', on the authoiity of (.’oloiiel Yule, that “‘some 
indiv’idiiiU have a superstitions objection to particular kinds ot 
foo#, and v^Pnot allow to be brought into th^ljieiist’':. Is 
not this superstition." asks Cotomd Dalton very i>roperly, “'con- 
nected with their tnhal divisions as amongst the Oraons of Chota 
Nagpur and the Bechuaiias of Africa^ who cannot eat the animal 
^ after whi' li their tribe is named ' ” At least if this is not toteinisni, 
it IS uncommonly like it.*^ In ^he exoganious clans or “’mother-^ 
hooils" of the fbiios in Bengal descent is also in tlm temale line, 
and some of the i iaro Te;^*nd.s point to totemisin." It is remarkahle 
either that these examples should have been overlooked by Mr 
Risley and his toadjutors or that both tliose tubes should have 
exchanged female for mule kini>hip within the fourteen years 
hich (.lapsed between the puhlicauou of Colonel Dalton’s work and 
Mr Rislev’s paper. M’lch ivgaid to the othoi undoubtedly totem 
tribes ot Bengal (Oraons, ), \\e may take it on Mr Kisley’s 
authority that descent i» in the male line. 

In the Au.stralian tribal organization of two phratries, 


^ Anderson, LoLc X'lnim, p. “221. 

- Casali'-, Til'' JJnsvt'o. p. 17^ S'l. 

•’ Because property may de-'Ceiid in the male, while kinship is 
traced in the lemale line, as with the natives ot western Australia 
(('irev, J'->irii'-<h. 11 . ‘230, 'IVl S'/O^nd .some Victorian tribes iDawson, 
Al>ni 7, ■2»h'. In Mota, Banks Islaiuls, wlieie kinship 

istr.uedm tlie lem.de line, landed |>roperty descends in tlie fimiale 
line t" si^tei’s « luldreii), but personal pmpeity in tlie male line 

, to soils'; liut tln^ ]»r.u'tice is for the sons to redeem the land 
the f^rsniud property. See the Rev R. H. Codnngton in 
Ti'iiis. (niA I’m,'. >oc. nf r//7o/<«/, x\i. ]>]>. Hi) sq. 

^ Du iAiMllw, Ji’ifi H,'i/ to Lti/iif, 429; hi, Eq^mt, Afr., 

^ 30S sq ® i^ioiit ftru-., July 18^6, p. 94. 

^ Dalfoo, J. . p. .Of) 5/. " Daiton,o/j. f/i!.,60,63. 

^ “ Or 'evT^^ ear^, if wc accept the statements in the 

vin. (lS79j p. 2Ua; but the&e may be borrowed from Colonel Rilton, 
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four siibpliratries, and totem clans, there occurs a peculiar 
form of descent of which no plausible explanation has yet 
been offered. It seems that in all tribes thus organized 
the children are born into the subidiratry neither of their 
father nor of their mother, and that descent in .such cases 
is either female or male, according as the subphratry into 
w'hfth the children are born is the companion subphratry 
of their mother’s or of their father’s subphratry. In the 
former case we have what may b^ called indirect female 
descent the latter, indirect male descent. But i? is 
only in the subphratry that descent is thus indirect. In 
the totem elan it is always direct ; the child belongs to 
the clan either of its mother v of its father. Thus in the 
^ typical Australian organization, descent, whether female 
or male, is direct in the phratry, indirect in the sub- 
phratry, and direct in the clan. To take«examples, the 
following is the scheme of descent, so far as the phratries 
and subphratries are concerned, in the Kamilaroi. 


PhratrKS. 

M.d,- 

Manii'-s 

ChiMien die [ 

Dilbi. 1 

Kiipatliin. -j | 

' 

JI an. 

Knl.i. 

Ip..i. 1 

K mnbo. ! 

Kumio. 

](>al 1 

Kul'i. 1 

Muri. 

Ijai. 1 

Kimilnt. 

Mini. j 

Kul'i. 


This is an example of indirect female de.'-cent, becau.se 
the children belong to the comiianion subjihratry of their 
mother, not to the companion subphratry of their father. 
But in the totems the female de.-cei^ i.s direct; r.(/.,,4L 
the father is iluri-Kangaroo and the mother i.s Kumbo- 
Emu, the children will be Ipai-Emu ; if the motlier is 
Kumbo-Bandicoot the children will4)e Tpai-Ban^’iftt.' 

' bison and tiowitt, j). 3/ sy. ; J. A. /., xui. d.35, j4l, fit. 
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The following is the scheme of descent in the Kiabara 
tribe 4 — 


Phratnes. 

Male ' 

1 Marries 

Children aif | 

1 Dilebi. 1 

1 Cubatinc. -f 

: ! 

Rarin". 
Turowine. 
Ruh oirl. 
Bundah. j 

I Ruiidah. 

Biilcoin. 

Tuiowiue. 

Baiini;. 

Tiu’ow'iiie. 
liaruhL^. ' 

Bundah. j 

Bulcoiii, ; 


This is an example of indirect male descent, because the 
children beloni,' to the companion subphratry of their 
fanier, not to the companion subphratry of mother. 

We have no information as to the totems, but on the 
analogy of indirect female descent we should expect them 
to be taken from the father.. This at any rate is true of a 
large tribe or group of tribes to the .south of the Gulf of”' 
Cai'iientaria ; their”’rLSes of marriage and descent, so far as 
concerns the siibphratries, are like those of the Kiabara, 
and the totems (which at thg lower Leichhardt river are 
the names of ti.sh) aie inherited from father to son.- 

In .some Australian tribes -sons take their totem from 
their father and daughters from their mother. Thus the 
Dieri in South Australia are divided into two phratrie.s, 
each of which includes under it sixteen totem clans 
(Caterpillar, Mullet, Dog, I!at, Kangaroo, Frog, Crow, 
&c.) ; and if a Dog man marries a Hat woman, the sous 
of this marriage are Dogs and the daughters are Eats."* 
The Ikula (Morning Star) tribe, at the head of the Great 
•Australian Bight, ihas, ■with certain exceptions, the .same 

' J. .1. /., .vuL 336, .341. 

- XU 504. Mr Ilowitt, to 4\iiom we are mtlebted for this 

infuriiiu*Lion, unut'' to givcuthe naine'^ of the trii>e and its subdiMsious. 

^ J. .1.% xii. 50'». 

* Letter 01 Mr Go^oq to tlie jireseut writer. ^ 
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rule of descent.! The tribe includes four totem clans, . 
namely, Budera (Root), Kura (Xative Dog), Endu 
(D 'ggsr)) and Weniing (Wombat). The rules of marriage 
and descent are as follows: — 


M.ile. 

Mairies 

^ Clulilren an* 

. ( 


im.) Budera; (f ) Kura. 

(m.) and (f.) Budera. 

(m.)- Budera... < 

or 

(f.) AVeuung .... 

(m.) Ku«^, 1 

(f.) Budera 

or 

^.) Kuril; Budera. 

(ill.) and (f.) Kura. 

(m.) Budu; (f.) AVenung. 

(ra.) Budu 

(f.) Wenung . .. 

(m.) Wenung 

(t.) Budu.. . 

(lu.) AVenuiig; (f.) Budu. 


Here, in all cases except two, th^ ^n takes his totem 
from his father, the daughter from her mother. The ex- 
ceptions are where Budera (m.) marries ^^'%nung (f.), and 
where Kura (m.) marries Diidu (f.) ; in both which cases 
the children, whether sons or daughter.*, take their father's 
totem. This, combined with the fact that no male of 
Budu or Wenung is allowed to marry a female of Budera 
or Kura, points, as Mr Howitt says, to a superiority of 
Budera and Kura over Budu and Wenung. 

It is obvious that the totems of the Dieri and Ikula are 
not sex totems. A sex totem i.s confined to members of 
one sex ; whereas all the totems of the Dieri and Ikula 
are common to both men and women. It is of these 
totems (and not of .sex totems) that if may be ^id in ^ 
words of Messrs Fison and Howitt, that descent is “ male 
as to boys, female as to girls."® 


! J. A. xii. 509. - 111 . ^rn.Ue. t. — 

® /.•-!. /., XU. 45. Th3 opposite rule of d.e>oeiit (sons belong to 
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Besides the tribes whose line of descent is definitely 
fixed in the female or male line, or, as with the Dieri and 
Ikula, half-way between the two, there are a number of 
tribes which are wavering between female and male 
descent ; amongst whom, in other words, a child may be 
entered in either his mother's or his father's clan. After 
the researches of Bachofen, M‘Lennan, and Morgan, 'we 
may be sure that such a wavering marks a transition from 
female to ,^ale descen^ and not conversely. Among the 
Hmdas, children regularly belong to the tol^ff clan of 
their mother ; but in very exceptional cases, when the 
clan of the father is reduced in numbers, the newly born 
child may be given to the father's sister to suckle. It is 
then spoken of as belonging to the paternal aunt, and is 
counted to its father’s clan.' Amongst the Delawares 
descent is regidarly in the female line ; but it is possible to 
transfer a child to its father’^ clan by giving it one of the 
names which are appropriated to the father’s clan.- A 
similar practice prevail.-; with the Shawnees, except that 
with them male de.scent is the rule and transference to the 
mother's clan (or any other clan) bv' naming is the excep- 
tion.^ In the Hervey Islands, South Pacific, the parents 
settled beforehand whether the child should belong to the 
father’s or mother’s clan. The father usually had the pre- 
ference, but sometimes, when the father’s clan was one 
which was bound to furnish human victims from its ranks, 
.f'-e mother had it>-adopted into her clan by having the 

the mnthfr’^, diujihter'^ to the fiithei’'. family) is oliserved in the 
islands Lett, ^lua, and Laktir (Kiedt*!, /yj. I'f,, pp. oS4, ol:i2). 
i frVr/f Si/rr. uf Rej). Jor 1S7S-7'J, p. 

“ p. 172*7. 

Ib., 169. • 
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name of her totem pronounced over itd In Samoa at the 

birth of a child the father’s totem was usually prayed to 

« 

first ; but if the birth was tedious, the mother's totem was 
invoked ; and whichever happened to be invoked at the 
moment of birth was the child’s totem for life.'- 

These modes of effecting the change of kin touched only 
th^ children ; others affected the children through the 
mother ; they were transferred to their father’s clan by^the 
previous transference of the motl^r. This, qg^f'Lennan 
has obsef^W, was perhaps the intention and doubtless must 
have been the effect of the custom in tluinea of dedicating 
one wife to the husband’s Bossum or god. ’ The transfer- 
ence of the wife to the husband's clan seems to have been 
the intention of smearing bride and bridegroom with each 
Other's blood. ■* Amongst some of the totem clans of 
Bengal the bride is transferred to the husband's clan by 
ceremoniou,sly eating or dunking with him.' Another 
mode is to purchase the woman and her otf.-pring. 

1 Gill, .Viiflis 'ini! S'lnii '>/ ll'i- r. :i6. 

Turner. .V, /«!,)«, p. 7S ->7. The eliiM iiiu'hf thus he tr.insferreil 
to a elm niiieli was th.rt neither ol hn f.ither nor ul his mother ^see 
ahove. p, Sj) 

3 5 l‘Leiinan, Pnfrrii.-hn! Th.-n,-ii. O'l.l ey ; Bu.smaii s ‘Miiiine.a ' 111 
Pinkerton’s Tt'n,,-U^ xm 420 . 

“ D.iUnn, FJh. orVA/iy.. p. In some parts of Xen ( Jumea Irnle 

and hride^rontn draw hlood Ir.un eaeh others foreheads es Mulhr, 
2,0/3-01 Oy/ ijinlt t ti'i' It III ill'll 1 iiiIki'Iii'ii Aiitii/i'P 1. p lo.,) In 
Bengal the eereinony apjxMis to h ive usually ileui-neiated min smeariirr 
each other witli red leonl (If.ilton, up fit . l*lo, 101. gld, ‘Ja-l .llo,. 
The hlood of aiiim.als, when Used h.r tin- purpo—, as hv the Diak-, 


may 

lie a sulNtitute t'T that «>f the hii'le ah' 

1 ^>1 .'U 

lo'i'n ; ] 


s.l.lv^ 

may 

he tlie hi 

lno<l nt the 

tilt* III iF’eielier, 

£'ii 

ir. 

h 1 1 

;r 

D"j' 

4. 1 . p. 5- ; 

TthUchnft 

r Inih>'h-' T'' • 

h i'liol- 

■ f,i V't-' 

h tt 

/. H itll- , 

XXV. 

p. 

llfi: Ao'iU* 

inl„ Ibtll .tune 1 

"St p. 

J. 

ton 

/V, <>;■ 

Jn ni 

,'g Bni'liO, 

ll'ijtih nf . 

1. I». 

got ; ( 

\IT\ lif" 

k. 

Ilptt.!- 

lion 

/.'/•n nf lit) ! 

2'221 

* 






llahon, t'l 

1 . rif., 

21 G; cf. Lew Hi 

, U'l/./ 

liactd 

'/ 


£ 00 . 

Indut, 

177 
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Amongst the Banyai on the Zambesi, if the husband gives 
nothing, the children of the marriage belong to the wife’s 
family ; but if he gives so many cattle to his wife’s 
parents the children are his.* In the Watubela Islands 
between New Guinea and Celebe.s a man may either pay 
for his wife before marrSge, or he may, without paying, live 
as her husband in her parents’ house, working for her and 
her parents. In the former case the children belong to 
him ; in tjj^ latter the^ belong to his wife's family, but he 
m^’ acquire them subsequently by paying tha^pPice.^ So 
in Sumatra.^ Similarly in some Californian tribes, the 
husband must live with his wife’s family and work for 
them till he has paid th» full price for her and her 
children ; the children of a wife who has not been paid 
for are regarded as bastards, and treated with contempt.* 
The couvade or custom in accordance with which the 
husband takes to his bed and,is treated as an invalid when 
his wife has given birth to a child, is perhaps a fiction 
intended to transfer to the father those rights over the 
children which, under the previous system of mother-kin, 
had been enjoyed by the mother alone.-’ The .same may 
possibly be the intention of the apparently wide.spread 


^ Living-tone, Traids in S. Afr., 622 55' ; cf. ^[‘LeiinAii. Patri- 
arclwl Theiirii. 324 sy. 

“ Kiedel. Df sluih- en krocshariije rn^s€?i iKSschen Papua, en 

^ Mtii—len, Uid. of Sumatra^ 2o7 sq.\ Sclireil.er, />/> Palfas in 
VerJuiHni^^ zu ilen M'daUn run St/ina/ru, p. 04 ; Junghulin, 
li 131 55 , 

■* Banon-It, JV'ih'>r Jlftrrs •>/ fhr Pamir Sf>ifi s, 1 . OnO. 

® i*- the view of Bachofen, Muttri irrhf, 255 55 .; Giraud- 

Teiilnn, Pft ihi inariwh' ri tlr Ja fa,ndb\ 13S 57 .; Po-it, Ihr 

Staut''- u/al Jirchfd>f„n9^ 18: ami (vitli some lirnitn- 
tiori'j) Zinigrutlzki, Du; MiUtei hci den Volkerndrs aiUichca StammrSy 
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custom of men dressing as women and women as men at 
marriage. Thus in the Greek island of Cos the bridegroom 
was attired as a woman when, he received bis bride.’ In 
Central Africa a Ma.sai man dresses as a girl for a month 
after marriage.- Argive brides wore false beards when 
they slept with their husbands.^ *The Alsatian custom of 
me* dressing as women and women as men at the vintage 
festival is clearly part of an old marriage ceremony. ■* But 
perhaps all these mummeries are to be otherwise explained. 

Lastlj'^^be transference of the child to the father’s clan 
may be the object of a ceremony observed by the Todas 
in southern India. When the wife has gone seven months 
with her first child she retir#s with her husband to the 
forest, where, at the foot of a tree, she receives from her 
husband a bow and arrows. She a^s him, “ What is the 
name of your bow 1 ” each clan apparentlj* having a dif- 
ferent name for its bow. Xhe question and answer are 
repeated three times. She then deposits the bow and 
arrows at the foot of the tree. The pair remain on the 
spot all night, eating a meal in the evening and another in 
the morning before they return home.^ 

As a rule, pevlhips, members of the same totoin clan ilo not eat 
each other. To thi', however, there are l.irge exi'eptioii< The 
Kurnai and Sfaneroo observe the rule, eating their si lin eiiemie.s 
but not their slain friends.® Hut tribes about the ilulf of f’arpen- 


r Plutarch, Qu. Or., b.s. 

- ,J. Tlioiiison, Thrtni'jh Mn.mi L'tad, 412 

® Plutarch, De i/iid. nrt., 4. m , 

^ Jl.iiiiihai'dt, !>•■,■ B'niiiil.vltii’s, 314. For f.'iir.^ of "ti.irri lire as 
me.ans of conimuiiieatinrr teltiiitv to the if. dr. 4so . hi , 

l-'irrsch., 340; Wiiken in Ih Inihs'-hr On/., ,luiie l.ssf, ]i]i 
958, 9t>2. ^ 

.M.ir'liall, Ti'fi'i'h Aini'7n/ the 21 4 <7 Tlu- Tmia-^ li.ui- 

male ile.M’etit \'>i' thfuiselves, but retiin tenialv <lf>r«‘nT ffi’ tic-ir s.uTfl 
cattle (V)., 132'. “ Fi:>on ami Howitt, 214, 218. 223 ^7 
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taiia after a battle eat tbeir hlam friends but not tlieir enemies; and 
them ohildivn, wlii'ii they die, areeatond Some Vii tonaii 
ti’ibi sicill their new-born children, eat them, and give them to their 
elder chihlren to eat, belii'ving iliat the iatt'*r will thus possess the 
strength nf the babes in advUtion to then own.- In some parts of 
Xew South AVcih-^ it was the eu^tom for the tirstboni cldld of ev-rv 
woman to be eaten by the tube as part of a religious ceremony 
The eating of aged relations'* is intelligible on the principle that 
“ the life 1 ^ not allowed to go out of the family.” Some of the Vic- 
torian tnbe.s, who ate their relations but not their enemies nor 
inejjibeis ol a dilfereiit tube, asserted that they did so, not to 
gratit}' tliei^^ppetitos. but only as a ,s\'mhol of ivspeet and regret 
for^ie deatl. Tiiev only Se the bodies ot lelatioiis had died 
by violence The l)i**n liave exaet lules acconling to which they 
partake of the tle>h of dead relations; the mother eats of her chil- 
dren and the childien eat ot then motliei ; but the fatlwr does not 
cat of his othpiing. noi tlie olfspring of their father.'^ This emstom 
points to the time when the J>ien had female kinship, when there- 
fore the father, as a member of a ddfetLiit tribe, had no light to 
partake of his child, 'uic eating of dead relainm.s is parallel to 
the custom of snicvinng the person with tlie juices which exude from 
their decaying corp'^e-'." The oliject of these and similar cwiemunies 
(set* above, p. 45 i i.s to kn p glie life, legaided as incarnate in 
the hotly ami blood of the kiusinen, within the circle of tlie kin. 
Heiii’c in some tiihes at ciicumcision boys are laitl on a platform, 
furni' d by the living ]*oilies ol tlie tiib^'snieiu'' and when the tooth 
is knockc'I iiut they arc .seated on tlie sUouldeis of nieu i>ii whose 
breast the blood Ihjws ami is m-t wip^l away.'' The bloud of the 
tribe i.s not allowtd to be spilt oii the gumnd. but is received ou 
the itodies of tribesmen, bleeding is a natiVf Austialiaii cure for 
headat lie, &:e ; but in performing the operation they are very eareful 

^ J. ..1. xui. 2S'3. " T/ci/is. Etha. *S>«; , new seues, i. 2S9. 

^ Brough Smyth, u. 311. 

■* Fui examples, Jnni of DrnoJ.t^ Pyii',ii}i of i'll o'oh, 

i. p, 200; <tai' iLi'-.o «le la Veg;i, R'niiil ('lon mn-to , I'f ih<‘ hicfs, I. 

; lliedel. -Y). rif , 267; Herodotus, IV. 26; Mela, 11. i. 9. 

® DaWsi«^, Ai‘sh\ Ao(n.^ 67. 

^ S’"!. Tr <•/ S A^n^ii'ihit^ p, 274. 

~ *'i-^on and tbovitt, 243 s// ; R'pdel. op. rit., p. 30S. 

.Vu^. Tr. of S. Anstr., 230; Enmgh Siinth, i. 75it; Eyre, 
Joi/inor, ii. p. 33,5. ^ 

^ C<tUin>. .Ircoi'/it oj the hinjU.At (Jo'oiiij of y. S. IT., London, 
170S, p. 5S0. • 
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not t(f spill any of the hlood on the ^roinul, hut spi inkle it on 
eaeh otlnji'.^ Siiiiil.nly when hleediip*; is done as a nu-ans of pro- 
duiino; rain, the bloofl is made to flow on no-n. not on tlie ^Tound.- 
Another form of transh-rnn^ the blood, i./\. the life of theTtin, is 
seen ill an Australian funeral eeretiKUiy : the itkitions ".ish them- 
selves over the eoip.se till it ami the oiMve are eovtieil with thtii 
blood: this is said to stien^then the deinl man and eiialde him 
to rise in another eoiintry.'* Amon^ setpue South Amern.m tiihes 
the hones of deceased lelatioiis aie gronml into powder, niixtil 
witfi a litjuid, and so swallowed ■* 

"When a Noith Ameiiean tiil)e is on the mandi, the nieia]>ei> of 
each totem clan camp together, and the clains are arranged Hi a 
fixed oiah-r in cam}>, the whole tril»e <4>eing uirang^^ni a ^eat 
circle or ii^^‘veral concentric ciicles.® ^Vilen the trihe live-, in 
.settled villages or towns, each clan has its separate ward 
The duns of the Os.iges are «livided into war ehui^ and peace ( Ians ; 
when thcyaie out on the bulhilo hunt, they ramp on op]iosite sidi-s 
of the tribal cirele ; and the peae^ dans ate not allowed to take 
animal life of any kind; they must tlieiefuie hvi' on vegetables 
unl^s they can obtain meat in exi-hang^ vegetables fioin the 
war claiis." ^lemhers of the same elan are hmied together and 
apart from tlrose of otlicr dans: hen- e the leiiuniis of husband 
ainl wife, belonging us tlicy do to separate dans, do not lest 
together.® It is rcmaikahle tlnft among tlie Tliliuket.s the body 

^ Snt''t'j>: Lift iiii'J Ilf'S i/i (t/u/ X> V 

i. 110 S'/. I 

2 X'lt. Tr.of.-^. Jcg,*277. 

® Brough Smvth, ii. 274; Grev, Joi/r/i., ii. ^•12. . 1 . xni. 

13i S'j. 

J. G. MuIIcT, (rc^'.'h ilrr Anurll fV/r-V -J sQ . a R. 
Wallaop, Ti'iiu’h tm ihr Aiiia‘.»,\ A’"//", p. 40S. Aiteinis-a 

drunk the aslits ol Man-ohis -'Aulus Gdims, x I'' • Valeiius yfaxi- 
imi.s, iv. 6, . 0 ). On the ipiestnui <»f Aiiitrieaii i .ninioali-m. cr. Mulh-r, 
“p. I'lf., 144 S'/.i R. I. l-)o‘lge, llutitii'ij iii'ii'ii'L nj (f/t'it 
W'rsf. p 420. 

^ L'li'st Lf/'-j 64: Tltinl 11'' p t 210 S'i.\ ..1///* / 
xviii. p. ILl ■>’]. 

" Oatsiliet. .Vl>/rii(in/i nA of tie f'n'il: 154: B-uirke, 

Snul' Ih'iu'i’. 220; Aen't., 27tli Se]tt. 2ii.J. 

" The Rev. .1. Owen Dursev m m ii'i A, xftii. p. ll'k 

® Adair, ///N?* Ai'if’’ . is ] wy. , M-ugin, .1. A , Riintni!, 

The Leu"/" >! ml tut'n' Lff mts^ 54. Id., .f/////'V tin . n’ 

87/'; A. Hoilj-nii, Liffti'i /mto Ai.i>ii"i. i i'. J KiHum. 

Efl. "f /!'//■/, 56; </ Robertson »Smit}?, KmA-'p "hA dyr/,/c///e 
I /I Ko/hj Ai\'liO^ ol5 i>'/. 
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must always be carried to the funeral pyre and burned by ftien of 
another totem,' and the presents distributed on these occasions by 
the lepresentatives of the deceased must always be made to men 
of a diTl'erent clan.- ^ 

Here we must revert to the religious side of totemism, 
in order to consider some facts wliicli have emerged from 
the study of its social tispect. We have seen that some 
pliratries, both in America and Australia, bear the na«ies 
of animals ; ^ and in the ca.se of the Thlinkets and Mohegans 
we* have seen reason to believe that the animals which 
gi^ their names to life pliratries were once totems. 
The same seems to hold of the names of the Australian 
phratries, Eagleha^'k, Crow, and 8eal, or at least of the 
two former. For Eagleha^k and Crow are clan totems 
in other tribesj and are, besides, important figures in 
Australian mythology. 

Eaglehauk aifil Crow, as names of phratries, “e.xtended over a 
large part of Victoria and over the greater part of the extreme west 
of New South Wales.” •* They are clan totems of the Dieri in 
South Au^t^alia,® the Mukjarawaint in western Victoria,® and the 
Td ta-tln and the Keramin tiibes in New South Wales.^ The 
eaglehawk is he-^ides a clan totem of tl»e Kanularoi in New vSoutli 
'Wale^/ the Mycoolon in Queensland,^ the Barinji in New South 
‘Walo's,^" and the Kuinmurhiua in Queensland The crow is 
furtiier a clan totem uf the Tiura tnbe,^- and the Mount Carnbier 
tiibe in South Australia,^' the Kuiiaiiduburi in Qnoeiibland/^ and 


^ Hiiiniberg', op. nt . 324. 

“ Kraii'-e, /nf Tltnkif-liuJiniH’r, *221. 

^ As ani'm-jc tlie ChiekaNi'', Tldinket'', and Mohefrans in America; 
and the Turra, N'‘_Mrego, and Thedilora tnbe^ in Australia (>ee 
a'uovr, ]ip. bl S'p, Gr>’. The suhpliratneb of the Kiabara also bear 
"77nni.ll See aN>ve, p. 67. 

J .1. xin. 437, n. 1; Fison and flowitt, 322. 

^ J. .1 /.. xii 500; Id., xui. 33S. •• Id., xii. 4.'i. 

" bL, XIV. 340. ® Id., .XU. r*0'>. xiii. 335. 

« Jd.f.xiji. 30-b 330. Id., XIV. ;343. 

M., xiu. Sdd, :U4. ^ LI., xii. 45. 

Fibon and Iluwitt, 163 J. A. /., xii. 45, xiii. 33S. 
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of tile Wongliibon in !N’ew South Wales.^ Among the Dieri tli% 
eaglehawk was supposed to inflict a |>eiialty for violating a rule in 
coiinoxioii with the knocking out the teeth at initiation.- r Among 
the Kurnai tiie eaglehawk is greatly leveieiieetl ; hi-s plumes and ^ g 
talons were used in neennnaiify ; and. he tigures in their stones in 
company with the little owl.^ The Kurnai also ruverem e the < row 
as one of their ancestors,'* and coii'^ilt it a.s a bird of omen.*^. -r 
According to a Victorian myth, the cniw' and the eaglehawk wcie 
th^ progenitors, or among the progenitor^, of the human laee, and 
now shine as stara in the sky.® Aceonling to another Vietouan 
myth the eagle and the erow were the creatois of the woihUand 
divided the Murray blacks into tivoclasses (clans or^iatries), the 
Eagleliaul^nd Crow.^ ^ 

Fuithcr, there are traces in Australia of the sjditting of totems. 

Thus in the Ta-ta-thi tribe in Xew South Wales theie are two 
Eaglehawk elans, namely the Light Brown Eaglehawk ami the 
Brown Coloured Eaglehawk, one in each of the two phratru"*.^ * 

Amongst the Kamilaroi there fs a Kangaroo clan and a Red 
Kangaroo clan, one in each of the^t^^^ phratiies.*^ In the 
Ki'inandaburi trihe in Chicon^land theic are totem ihiiis — Brown 
Snake, Sp'^ckled Brown Snake, Carpet-Snake, aho Rat, Kangaroo 
Rat. and Bush Rat.^'‘ In the Mukjarawaint in western Victoria 
there are White Cockatoo and I^lack Coc katoo, also Butf-coloured 
Snake aii,d Black Snake;’* in other Victorian tril^es there are the 
Long- Billed Cockatoo and the Banksian Cockatoo;*" in the 
Wakelbura in Queeiislaiul there aie Laige Bee and Small Bee in 
different phrafries in the Myeoolon there are Whistling Duck 
and Black DiKk.*-* 

From all this we should infer that the objects from 
■which the Australian phratries take their names were once 
totems. But there seems to be direct evidence that both ^ 

the phratries and subphratries actually retain, at least in 
some tribes, their totems. Thus the Port ilaekay tribe in 

* Id., xiv. 348. 

^ Fi><>n and Ho\\itt, 323 
^ Id., x\i. 46. 

^ Id., 1. 423 .^7. 

^ id.. Ml OOO. 

** /A 

*■* J.ml. /., .xm. 337. 


- 7^. "/'X dw#/., 267. 

J. J. /., w. 415. 

® Bioimh Siuvtli, 1 431, • 

./. A. /., xi\. 340. 

**• J. >. /.. Ml. 45. • 

*' I)a\vx«n, , p. 26. 

** //> , 330 . 
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rQueenslancl is divided into two phratries, Yungaru and 
Wutaru, with subpliratries Gurgela, Ilurbia, Wvingo, and 
Kubera ; and the Yungaru phratry has for its totem the 
alligator, and Wutaru the kangaroo while the sub- 
phratries have for their totems the emu (or the carpet 
snake), iguana, opossum, and kangaroo (or scrub turkey).- 
As the subphiatries of this tribe are said to be equivalent 
to {he subiihratries of the Kamilaroi, it seems to follow 
tliat the si^jliratriesS tlie Kamilaroi (Muri, Kubi, Ipai, 
and Kumbo) have or once had totems also. H?nce it ap- 
pears that in tribes organized in phratries, subphratries, 
^and clans, each man has three totems — his phratry totem, 
his .subphratry totem, and Irs clan totem. If we add a 
sex totem and an individual totem, each man in the typical 
Australian tribe has live distinct kinds of totems. What 
degree of allegCanco lie owes to his subpbratry totem and 
phratry totem re.spectively we are not told ; indeed, the 
very exi.stence of such totem.s, as distinct from clan totems, 
appears to have been .generally (iverlooked. But we may 
suppose that the totem bond diminishes in strength in 
proportion to its e.xtension; that therefore the clan totem 
is the primary tie, of which the subpbratry and phratry 
totems are succe.ssively weakened repetitions. 


^ Fivoii rdi'l Howitt, 3S sq., 40. The Il"<-khainpten tribe (Qiieen.s- 
laiiil) has the sinie phratries, hut its subphratiies are liiffereut 
(.r. .1. xin. 

Fi^on aii'l Iliivvitt. p. 41. Tiie tntems of the phratries ,arui f-ub- 
Jli^atries are given by IjiVereiit autlionlies, ulio write the iiatn e n.aines 
of the subphratries iliflereutiy. But they seem to he spieiikiiig of the 
s.ai]ie tulle; .it leasl lit Fisma uuih rstaiiils tlieui so. 

1 IHie ii.uii'-s lit the Tv-iaiilaroi plii.itries, Iiilbi auil Kupatlmi. are 
ele.arli iat ulual iiitli 1 )il, bi ,ii„l rulianiie. thi' names nf tlie Kiaharu 

phratries jsee .ab.ne, p. 07". ami the l.ithr mean F! 1-watcr anil 

klahtiuiig. Are thete jiliratric tutenis hoth of the Kaiiiilaroi .ami 
Kiabara ■ r 
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111 these totems superposed on totems may perhaps be» 
discerned a rudimentary classification of natural objects 
under heads which bear a certain resemblance to genera, 
species, &c. This clas-vification is by some Australian tribes 
estended so as to include the whole of nature. Thu.s the 
Port Ilackay tribe in Queen.sland (see above, p. b-'i .'-y.) di- 
vitle.sall nature between the phratrie.s ; the wind belongs to 
one phratry and the rain to another ; tlie sun is Wutaru^and 
the moon is Yungaru ; the stars, ^rees, and pl»<ts ar^al.'O 
divided feweeii the phratries.^ As the totem of IVutaru 
is kangaroo and of Yungaiu alligator, this is equivalent to 
making the sun a kangaroo and tlie moon an alligator. ^ 

The Mcmnt Gauilarv tiihc in S^utli .Aii'niiUa is ilivnl.sl into two 
pliratucs 1 Ivuiiii ,iini Kinki., uln. Ii agug .i^e suli.iiwdeil into fnti ni 
lUui.s Evinythiiig m iiutuiv K longs to a tot..iii i fill, lliU'-. ' — 


T'di'ni c. l.iiis. 


Kunii 


Kfoki. 


i I 5 . 

I,! 


MuU- Vi''li*n.i\\ k. • 
l’aian;rtll = iMicali. 

\Vri=Ciow. 

^\ U.i-' I‘la< k Co<.ka‘" 0 . 
KaiatosA luiimle 5 .>« S-n.ikc. 
\VtjiM='If‘a-TuL 
Muin.i=-An '‘.libU* lb>- f. 
KLiid.il= L»)ack k- 


I --luklr'. rrcp'* At I 

> £>(>gr' M.ii kwc'iii ntt.-', n.«'. fn'Sf j 

’I 'r-.tii) 1 

; I K.ii'i. n'lUYhi, ))>;]inuiic. wintur. . 

» ISdlU < lou'i'- Ac. j 

''t.ii m-iu'i, At { 

» 1 I'll. ''■titu\b,irk tree', seal', , 
I * • I'. A< . 1 

p.l. k' ' OUK frM-f’v'l .Yt J 

( UU't.U'l'' iiu.iiN. 'll mil h (^,1 ..mail , 

I I j 

( K.iji- xiui' ' ik I’ll-., eummer. ' 

\ '•an, .lutunm ii'-i, i.w i j 


"With rtferewe to this oltH.-itii ation Mr 11 S. Stiw.-irt, tie 
authority tor it, .'•ays, " I havo tueil in vain to t’nnl ^oiul' um'oii tur 
tho arranpioiiient. 1 'To wli.it ilots a I'ulloi k 

holoni,' ’ Alter a paii'?r" imjiu* the an>\\»'r, ‘It edt'. it i'' 

Boortwerio.’ I then sai'l, ‘A eray-ti-.h ihif-' n<>t » ,it Nvir\*i.^ 

it Booitwnio'' Tlitii caiin* tin* f.t.uiiii!r..C rfd-'On for all pu//:iiiiLC 
(|iU‘Stion6 . ‘ That is what oui f.itln r^i it udti. ' ‘ Mi St«»vai t 

^ Broirjh Sunth, i- 1*1; Fimui ainl Bi'' i/- J- -1. 

xiii. oiiO. 

- Hsuii and l--c. '.it. ^ Fi-joa and fiowitt, lo'J, 
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4esorijition of the respect pai<l by a tribesman to the animals of 
the same “ subdivision " as himself has been aheaiiy quoted {see 
above, p. 7) ; it seems to imply that a man is debarred from 
killiu" not only his clan totem (wlien that is an animal) but also 
all the animals Avlindi are classed under his clan. The natural 
objects thus classed under and sharing the respect due to the totem 
may be conveniently called^^-a.s Mr Howitt proposes,^ subtotems. 
Again, the Wakclbnra tribe (Elgin Downs, Queensland) is divided 
into two phratries (Mallera and ‘Wuthera), four subphrati’ics 
(Kurgila', Banbe, MTingo, and Obii), and totem clans. Everything 
in mfturc is classed iimler its phratry and snbphratry. Thus the 
hroad-leavetlaliox-tree is of t^e Mallera phratry and the Banbe sub* 
phratry, and so is the dingo or native dog. When a #«tn of this 
tribe dies his corpse must be covered svith the boughs of a tree 
which belongs to the same phnitry and subphratry as himself; 
thus if ho is Mallera-Banbe he is covered with boughs of the 
broad-leaved box-tree, for it also^is Mallera-Banbe.- So in sum- 
moning an assembly the message stick carried by the messenger 
must be of the same trU^aWivision as the sender and the bearer of 
the message.'^ Of a group of tribes in N. S. Wales it is said that 
everything in native is divided among the tiibesmen, some claiming 
the trees, others the plains, others the sky, stars, wind, rain, and 
so forth.-* Again, the Wotjoballuk-tribe in north-western Victoria 
has a system of subtoteins, thus — 


Phratnc'*. Totem CIhiis. 

Subtotems. 

( 1. Hot Winil 1 

Krokitch. - 2 White cief*tles3 Cotk.itoo 

Cach totem has subnrflin.ite to it 

a number of objects, umnuil or 

' ( 3. Belonging to the Sun. I 

1 vegetable, e «/., kangaroo, red 

' i 4. Deaf Ahdcr 

1 gum-tree, &c. 

Gamutch. . 5. Black Cockatoo. j 

Do. 

( Pelican. 1 

Of the subtotenis in this tribe Mr Howitt ''ays, ‘‘ They appear to 
me to be totems in a state of development. Hot wiiul 1ms at least 
tivc of them, white cockatoo has seventeen, and so on for the others. 
That these siihtotenm are now in piocess of gaining a sort of inde- 
ptmtleiiee be .-iliowii by the following iimtance’: a man who is 

Krokitch-\\ artwut wind) claimeil to own all the five subtotenis 

of hot->wiiid (three sn.ikes and two 

birds), yet of these theie was 


* 111 Smifhvui. /irp. fur 1^-J, p. SIS. 

“ ./. A. /., xiii. iyi,'337. ^ /A. i^Sn, 

* J, -.1. /., XIV. 35u. ^ ® Smithson. Rep., loc. Cit. 
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one which he specially claimed as “ belonging ” to him, namely,* 
Moiwuk (carpet-euake). Thus his totem, hot wind, seems to have 
been in process of subdivision into iiiiiioi- totems, and this man’s 
division mioht have become hot wind carpet-snake had not 
civilization rudely stopped the piocess by almost extiiiguishiug 
the ti'ibe.” 

Combining this important evidence as to the growth of 
tcftems with the evidence already noticed of the process by 
which clans tend to become phratries, we get a view of^tlie 
growth, maturity, and decay of^ totems. Ajj^subtotems 
they are growing ; as clan totems they are grown ; as sub- 
phratric and phratric totems they are in successive stages 
of decay. As fast as one totem attains its full develop-^ 
ment, and then, beaten out tiiinuer and thinner, melts into 
the vast reservoir of nature from^vi^ich it s[irang. it is 
followed at equal intervals by another and another ; till 
all things in nature are seen to be, as it v^re, in motion, 
and after a period of mustering and marshalling to fall 
into their places in the grand totem march.' 

When, through the change of female to male kinship, and 
the settlement of a tribe in fixed abodes, society has ceased 
to present the appearance of a constantly .shifting kaleido- 
scope of clans, and has shaken down into a certain stability 
and permanence of form, it might be. expected that with 
the longer memory which accomjianies an advance in 
culture the totems which have been generalized into the 
divinities of larger groujis .should no longer pass into 
oblivion, but should retain an elevated^rank in tlm religiov.s 
hierai'chy, with the totems of the subordinate tribal divi- 
sions grouped under them either as subordinate divinities « 

^ In AnuTica, a.s in Australia, the totems st^oin always to have been 
in a ^ate of flux. Mr IVain bamj* lia.s shown thi;> lor the Irctiuois 
Aidi'iHarunx^ mu. S 2 57 ). • 
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'hr as; different manifestations of the general tril)al gods. 
This apiiears to have been the state of toteniLsui in Poly- 
nesia, where geographical conditions favoured an isolation 
and hence a pcrnianenTe of the local groups such as was 
scarcely attainable by sij.vages on the open plain.s of Aus- 
tralia or the ]irairie.s and .savannali.s of America.^ Hence 
in Polynesia we find a con.sidcrable ap[>roximation to a 
t(.ti?!ii Olympus. In Samoa there were general village 
eods-ns wCS as "ods of t'articular families; and the same 
deity is incarnate in the form of different animals. One 
eod, for e.xaiu[ile, is incarnate in the lizard, the owl, and 
•rthe centipede.- another in the bat, domestic fowl, pigeon, 
and prickly sea urchin ; • another in the bat, the sea-cel, the 
cuttle-fish, the mullet, f.nd the turtle ;■* another in the owl 
and the mullet ; '■ another in the bird Pur/ihyrit Smnoensis, 
the pigeon, the rail-bird, and the eel;'’ another in the turtle, 
sea-eel, octopus, and gardeir lizard.' It seems a fair 
conjecture tli.it such multiform deities are tribal orjihratric 
totems, with the totems of the tribal or phratric sub- 
diiisions tacked on as incarnation.s. As the attribution of 
human rpialities to the totem is of the e.'senee of totemism, 
it is plain that a deity generalized from or including under 
him a number of distinct animal.s and plants must, as his 
animal and vegetable attributes contradict and cancel each 
other, tend more and more to throw them off and to retain 
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only those human qualities which to the savage appreheii, 
sion are the common element of all the totems whereof he 
is the composite [irojuet. In short, the tribal totem tends 
to pass into an anthropomor[>hic god. And as he rises 
more and more into human form, so the subordinate 
totems sink from the dignity nf incarnations into the 
humbler character of favourites and clients ; until, at a 
later age, the links which bound them to the god having 
wholly faded from memory, a ggneration of a^-thoiogists 
arises wife seek to patch up the broken chain by the cheap 
method of symbolism. But symbolism is only the decorous 
though trans[iarent veil which a retined age loves to throw^ 
over its own ignorance of th» pa.-t. 

Apart from the social changes ^hj^h have favoured the 
passage of totemi.-'in into a higher form of faith, we can 
detect in the totemic philosophy itself 'some advances 
towards the formation of a^leity distinct from and superior 
to all the iudiviiluals of the totem species. Thus some 
Xorth American Indians think that each .species of animal 
has an elder brother, who is the origin of all the animals 
of the species, and is besides marvellously great and 
powerful. The elder brothers of birj.s arc in the sky ; 
the elder brothers of animals are in the vvaters.i The 
Patagonians, who are divided into elans of the Tiger, Lion, 
Guanoco, Ostrich, and so on, think that these clans have 
each its appropriate deity living in vast caverns under- 
ground, with whom the souls of dead4:Uuismen "o to dwell. - 

The Peruvians thought that “ of all the beast-- of the earth, 

« 

^ Jt'i. ISjI, ]‘i: <■/. E'hf , \i. TiiArleMax, 

IL.-it. f/t J'l -V'G'r. i'*., V. M 

- T. Falkiit-r, lAsciq^fiun of (Hcrtlonl, irr4 , p. 114. 
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iliere is one alone in heaven like unto them, that which 
hath care of their procreation and increase.” ^ In all such 
views the .'.trict toteniic standpoint is abandoned. Pure 
totemi.sm i.s democratic ; it is a religion of equality and 
fraternity ; one individual of the totem species is as good 
as another. When, therefore, one individual of the totem 
species is, as elder brother, guardian spirit, or what not, 
raised to a position of superiority overall the rest, totemism 
is prMtic^Hy given up, and religion, like society, is advanc- 
ing to the monarchical stage. 

While totemism as a religion tends to pass into the 
^worship first of animal gods and next of anthropomorphic 
gods with animal attributes, ‘totem clans tend, under the 
same social conditioBis,d:o pass into local clans. Amongst 
the Kurnai, shut in between the mountains and the sea, 
phratries and dans have been replaced by exogamous local 
groups, which generally take thdr names from the districts, 
but in some cn^es from men of note." The Coa.st Murring 
tribe in Ifew .South Wales has also substituted exogamous 
local group.s for kinship divisions; but, though their totems 
are decadent and anomalous, they still keep a dying grip 
on the people, for a man cannot marry a woman of the 
permitted locality if she is of the same totem as himself.® 

The totem clans of the Bechuanas have made some pro- 
gress towards becoming local groups ; for the clans as a 
rule keep together in their own districts, which are known 
accordingl^as “ the dwelling of the men of the chamois,” 
“ the abode of the men of the monkey, A-c."^ In America, 

' Acr..st.i. nf lliF Inge’S, ii. p. 3 ( 1 .') (H.-ikliiyt So. ietv). 

- FiMin .mil 224 sy. 3 j ,1 7 ^ xiu. 43". 

Casalis, T/tg Basutos, p. 2^. “ 
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if we cannot detect the substitution of local for kindred, 
groups, we can at least see a step towards it in that relaxa- 
tion of the rule of exogamy which has been observed in 
widely separated tribes. For example, among the Omahas, 
who have male descent, a man may marry a woman of the 
same totem as himself provided sue be of another tribe.^ 
'Geographical Diffusion, of Totemism . — In Australia 
totemisin is almost universal.- In North America it may 
be roughly said to prevail, or hav^revailed, an;^pgdl the 
tribes ea^ of the Rocky Mountains,® and among all the 
Indian (but not the Eskimo) tribes on the north-west coast 
as far south as the United States frontier. On the other 
hand, highly competent autbarities have failed to find it 
among the tribes of western Was^ij^ton, north-western 
Oregon, and California.-* In Panama it exists apparently 


* Thiiil Pa'p., 257. For gen«ral st.itement.? of tlie relaxation of 

exogamy, bee Baer au‘l HelmeixtD, hif'dr. z. Konita. russischf^ 
Heichf’s, i. 104 : P. Jones Ihsf. O/rbu'ot/ 138 ; Otlkct. 

Miiinesoti Hid. v. p. 4*2 ; Rep. for 315 ; Dali, 

Alasko, 196 Im Tbnm. Aniotcf (hr huiion'^ of ftinono, 175. 
The Dacotas ( Sioux 1 <etm to liave lost tli^ totem system ^.ince 1767 
(see Morgan, .1. 154 ; J. Carver, Troc-h. *255 57 , Lomlon, 17M : 

Keating, E.rpeihthoi to the Source of (he Mi.<soun Rh-'T, 11 . 157; 
James m Tanner’s Snrraiive. 313 s'/.; CoUerf. Soc., 

V. p. 43). In Australia, though the exogamy of the clan stL-nis to 
remain intact, tlie exogamy of the suhphratry is ii-laxul in tlie l a^e 
(apiiarently exceptional) ot the Kanulaioi peimis-.nin to marry a half 
sister on the lather’.s sole (see Fison and Howitt, p. 42 < 7 .'. 

- Perhaj'S the only known exceptions an* the Ktirn.u in f-astcrn, 
anil the (tourn'litch-niora in westih-ii Viet'>ria. For the latter see 
Fison anti Howitt, ji. 275. Of the aht»ngim's on the lower Murray it 
is saiJ tliat “they are not JivnleJ into tlaiis, ru'-tes. or giaihs, >)iit 
live on a focjting ot jieHeot equalitv" 1 lUo. in Tro^, Jkn/. Snr. 
Victorif/. vi. p, 21). Blit prohably this Joes nut exi iinle the existence 
nf totem clans, • 

^ Gatsi'liet, Mi'jreition Lr/ruil of the Crrek Jiohun'^, 153; H. Hale, 
The Irc'/iiniP llonk nf Ji/fe.s, p. 51 • * 

* George Gililis m Contrih. to X. Amcioan Ethool , i. 1?4 ; S. 
Fowei». Tr. of t'aUj.y ly. 
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^amon^' the Guaymies : each tribe, familj', and individual 
has a guardian animal, the most prevalent being a kind of 
parrotd lu South Amoi-iea totemism is found among the 
Goajii'os on the borders of Colombia and Venezuela,-’ the 
Arawaks in Guiana,’ the Bosch negroes also in Guiana, ■* 
and the Patagonians. '■ landing it at such distant points of 
the continent, we should expect it to be widely prevalen'c ; 
but with our meagre knowledge of the South American 
fiidian.s i- meiely conjectuie. The aborigines of Peru 
and the .Salivas on the Orinoco believed in the-<?dscent of 
their tribes from animals, plants, and natural objects, such 
as the sun and earth ; " but thi.s, though a presumption, is 
not a proof of totemism. 4 

In Africa we have seen that totemi.sn prevails in Sene- 
gambia, among the Bakalai on the equator, and among the 
Lamaras and iiechuanas in southern Africa.” There are 
traces of totemusm elsewhere in Africa. In Ashantee dif- 
ferent animals are worshipped in different distriet.s, which 
point.s to totemism.'’ In eastern Africa the Gallas are 
divided into two exogamous sections and have certain for- 


^ A. Pmart in Iit’rv<' m. p. 36. 

- SiinoD'. Ill Pn-i. R. Dcc. li'r'o, pp. 7S6, 706. 

^ Brett, huh TnU-^ uj O'l/ui/ui, \}6 ; Im Thui-ii, A/tUu/;/ the Indians 
of (rtimtUl, 17o 

(.'ivvaux, f I'Aiiiti iqnr ihi p. 50. One clan has 

the iC'i ape lur it', tutein, otlieih the turtle, ciocodlle, kc. 

’ Fiilkiier, if 114- 

Garcila'txj tie la Ve”a, Rotjal CvinniCiitui ies of the hica-^y pt. 
i. hk. 1 . th". y, 10, 11, IS ; Guimlla, dc ft^reuoque^ i. 

175 .sy. ♦ • 

^ Ri.rue d' Etliiiiitirfif'j in. 396 .« 7 ., V. v'^l , Du riiaillu, Equut. Afr., 
30S s 0 : M., .Jiiuiireif tn Admitiin Liiiiil. 427, 429 ; C. J. Aiiilersun, 
y.'v/.v A'iii’iii), 221 ,’. 7 -; LivihgittUie, Tu'.v. m Ajriea, 13 ; Ca'*alitt, 
The 211 : .T, MapJ^eD/ie, Ten, Years Sorth <f ike Oran'je 

Jiiei r, 393 ; J. A. I., xvi. v''3 <>[. 

^ Bowdii.h, tu Aahuuteef ed. 1S|3, p. 216. • 
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bidden foods.' In Abyssinia certain districts or families^ 
will not eat of certain animals or parts of animals.- The 
territory of the Hovas in Madagascar is divided and sub- 
divided into districts, the names of the subdivisions re- 
ferring “ rather to clans and divisions of people than to 
place.” One of the.5e names is J^the powerful bird,” f.c., 
either the eagle or the vulture. The same clan is found 
occupying separate districts.'* One Madagascar tribe regard 
a species of lemur as “an embodijjient of the .spjjjit of tEeir 
anoestora^ and therefore they look with horror upon kdling 
them.”'' Other Malagasy tribes and families refrain from 
eating pigs and goats;* others will not eat certain vegetables 
nor even allow them to be carried into their house.s.''’ The* 
only occasion when the Sakalava hlhe in Madagascar kill 
a bull is at the circumcision of a child, who is placed on 
the bull’s back during the customary invosation.' 

In Bengal, as we have s®en, there are numerous totem 
tribes among the non-Aryan races. In Siberia the Yakut.s 
are divided into totem clans; the clan.^men will not kill 
their totems (the swan, goo.se, raven. Arc.): - and the clans 
are exogamous.*' The Altaian.*:, also in Siberia, are divided 
into twenty-four clans, which, though interfused with each 




^ Charles Wanth'i nuja^ ami L'lfooirs; in Il'isfri n At'nrn, 

272. 274. 

- ManstieM Parkyiis, Li/*’ in Ah‘h'>ini>t, 293; Tr. Ethn<<l. 
new sene's, \i. 292. • 

Ellis, Uht. of M iiJ f'fii'H'arj i. .^7. 

•» Folk- Lore Rcou.K ii.‘ 22. ] F'. 

Ih , 30. • ~ I'l , l^ifc l-'i. 

StrahltMiberj;, Ih’si'i of Un' Xorth H’l'l ■•f 

FarOfir II u<l I'llt Ill'll*' jut ! t n'uhirlif oT I'lt"-'-', ‘'^i^irii^ iiil'l 

(iri’of T'trf'/ri/, I.oibh.n 173'<, n 

•' Mi'M'Miiliiif. >'f'i ]• 72. '{wti'-l I'V I.'ii'l.n ■/■>> "T 

lO.'r T)m* wnter has l.et-u uiiiMc t" Uitil tlie 

pa-''ia|}e of MuMeU'h’i f ultireil t>». 
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Other, retain strongly the clan feeling; the clans are ex- 
ogamous ; each has its own patron divinity and religious 
ceremonies ; and the only tvyo names of clans of these and 
kindred tribes of which the meanings are given are names 
of animalsd There are traces of totemism in China.- In 
Polynesia it existed, e^' we have seen, in Samoa. In 
Melanesia it appears in Fiji,^ the New Hebrides,^ and 
the Solomon Islands.^ Amongst the Dyaks there are 
traces of totemism in the prohibition of the flesh of certain 
animats tb certain tribes, respect for certain pFmts, itc.'' 
It exists in the islands of Ambon, Uliase, Leti, Moa, 
Lakor, Keisar (Makisar), Wetar, and the Aaru and Babar 
^archipelagoes.’ In the Phili^ipine Islands there are traces 
of it in the reverence for certain animals, the belief that 
the souls of ancestors cfwell in trees, Ac.'^ 

With regard*. to ancient nations, totemi.sm may be re- 
garded as certain for the Egyj;)tians, and highly probable 
for the Semites,® Greeks, and Latins. If proved for one 
Aryan people, it might be regarded as proved for all; since 


1 W. Ka.llotf, .1«.> Mm-,),;,, i. 216, 25.'>. The Ostiaka, also m 
Siberia, are ilivided ititG exogainous clan>, and they revereiu'e the liear 
(Ca>ti’eii, Vuth urber the AWti^chen. I 115^ 117). 

This, iiowever, by no means amount', to a proot o} tiitenusm. 

- Morgan, A. S., p. 364 s>/. One i»f the ahonginal tribes of China 
wor>liif‘> the image of a dog {Gra\, Chiun, u. 306), 

^ Williams, Fiji vml tJie Fijio./iSy ed I860, i. 219 sq. 

Turner, Sti/ioa, 334. ® Fison and Howitt, p. 37ii. 

® Low, .imrun'k, 265 sq., ■27ii-274, 306; J.oinml uf the LnHan 
ArilnpeJu>j,,, iii. ji. r«90; Jo\\\\. Life m the Ffrests nr the Fur En.sty 

I. 186 .vt/. , 203; cf. Wilken m Ind. Guhy June 1S84, p. 988 5 //.; 
AiKdiiinh l^h .June ISS^, p. 47*b 

“ Rietlfl, 7)e shnk. ci h-eotshange r>t'i<trn fuftsch'a Pujuia en Hdehes, 
pp. 3'^ 61, 2.'.3, 3.U, 341, 376 414, 432. 

Riunientiitt, />'/■ .{hnciieulfim und dte i'eUijii>!>fn Anschauuii'jen 
der MfUam'n ths Philipqiinen^XichipeJ^ L'lO •?«/ 

® See . Robertson Smith, Kmtthijt inul iu Eurly 

Arabia. . 
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totemism could scarcely have been developed by any one 
Aryan branch after the dispersion, and there is no evid- 
ence or probability that it ever was borrowed. Prof. 
Sayce finds totemism among the ancient Babylonians, but 
his evidence is not conclusive.' 

Origin of Totemism . — Xo satisfactory explanation of the 
oijgln of totemism has yet been given. Mr Herbert 
Spencer finds the origin of totemism in a “ misinterpreta- 
tion of nicknames : savages first named themselves after 
natural jibjects ; and then, confusing these objecua ivith 
their ancestors of the same names, reverenced them as they 
already reverenced their ancestors.' The objection to this 
view is that it attributes to verbal misunderstandings far 
more influence than, in spite of the so-called comparative 
mythology, they ever seem to have exercised. Sir John 
Lubbock also thinks that totemism arose.from the habit 
of naming [lerson.s and families after animals ; but in 
dropping the intermediate links of ancestor- worship and 
verbal misunderstanding, he has stripped the theory of all 
that lent it even an air of plausibility. '• 

Lastly, it may be observed that, considering the far- 
reaching effects produced on the fauna and flora of a dis- 
trict by the preservation or extinction of a .single .species 
of animals or plant.s, it appears probable that the tend- 
ency of totemism to preserve certain species of plants and 
animals must have largely influenced the organic life of tiie 
countries where it ha.s prevailed. But this question, with 
the kindred question of the bearing of totemism on the 

' A. FI. Sivru, Tic- III- 1 licit „f th- Aii'-u'iit UtS Aiiubtit 

Lntun>'^, 

- Spencer, Piim i>L's ‘>t S.»'i,i}ospi, i t'jfyJ. 

^ Lubbock, (Ji /'Jill cj CiLilizati'jii, i* -CO. 
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original domestication of animals and plants, is beyond the 
scope of the i)resent article. 


Lifrrnturc. — Apfirt from the oi»pd^ial authorities which have been 
Inferred to, the literature on totemism is very scanty. The 
iiiijioitancc of tot.nni''iii for the early history of society was first 
lecognixed by ]\]r J. F. iPbenuan in published in the Fort- 

iiVrbvr(Octoberaniri'rovember 18H9, Felirnary 1870). The 
subject has sinte been treated of by E. B. Tylor, Enrhj Historytfij 
Monkiiul^ p 284 ; Sir John Lubbuck, Vriyiii of Cicilr.ati'jii, 

260^^7-; A. Lnng, Cu'^toio aaO Myth, p. 260, &:c. ; E. Clndd, Myths 
••ad Drr.nuifi, p. 99 $q ; W. Robertson Smith, KiabJup aiul Marrunj^ 
id See also Eaciidoji>s£dia Bntannica, 9th^d. , article 

“Sacrifice,” vol. xxi. p. 135. 
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